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the  United  States  and  of  the  British  Dominions  and  Col¬ 
onies.  Its  basic  endowment  is  $135,000,000;  the  income  of 
$12,000,000  of  this  is  applicable  in  the  British  Dominions 
and  Colonies.  Income  only  is  subject  to  appropriation  by 
the  Trustees.  Before  creating  Carnegie  Corporation,  Mr. 
Carnegie  founded  and  endowed  separately  five  other  agen¬ 
cies  in  the  United  States: 

Carnegie  Institute  of  Pittsburgh,  1896,  comprising  a  museum  of  fine 
arts;  a  music  hall;  a  museum  of  natural  history;  a  public  library;  and 
an  associated  institute  of  technology,  with  a  library  school. 

Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington,  1902,  to  encourage  scientific 
research. 

Carnegie  Hero  Fund  Commission,  1904,  to  recognize  heroic  acts  per¬ 
formed  in  the  peaceful  walks  of  life. 

Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  1905,  to  pro¬ 
vide  retiring  pensions  for  teachers  and  to  advance  higher  education. 

Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace,  1910,  to  serve  the 
purpose  indicated  by  its  name. 

Similarly,  in  other  areas: 

Carnegie  Trust  for  the  Universities  of  Scotland,  1902,  for  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  four  Scottish  universities,  for  payment  of  student  fees,  and 
for  extramural  educational  activities. 

Carnegie  Dunfermline  Trust,  1903,  for  betterment  of  social  conditions 
in  Mr.  Carnegie’s  native  town  of  Dunfermline. 

Carnegie  Hero  Fund  Trust,  1908,  to  recognize  heroic  acts  performed 
in  the  peaceful  walks  of  life,  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Carnegie  Hero  Funds  in  Europe,  established  during  1909-11  in  France, 
Germany,  Norway,  Switzerland,  Netherlands,  Sweden,  Denmark, 
Belgium,  and  Italy,  for  the  same  purposes  as  indicated  for  other  Hero 
Funds.  The  present  status  of  some  of  these  funds  is  not  clear. 

Carnegie  United  Kingdom  Trust,  1913,  for  improvement  of  well-being 
of  the  people  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  chiefly  through  aid  to  educa¬ 
tional  institutions,  and  to  agencies  of  the  drama,  music,  social  services,  etc. 

Each  of  these  agencies  has  its  own  funds,  trustees  and 
administrative  officers,  and  conducts  its  own  affairs. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 


REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

IN  accordance  with  the  direction  of  the  Trustees,  there  is 
presented  herewith  a  report  of  the  Carnegie  Corporation  of 
New  York  for  the  fiscal  year  1948-49. 

In  the  twelve  months  ended  September  30, 1949,  the  Trustees 
of  Carnegie  Corporation  appropriated  $4,056,783  to  more 
than  95  institutions  and  agencies  engaged  in  one  way  or  another 
in  the  “advancement  and  diffusion  of  knowledge.”  Grants 
totaling  $503,267  for  the  British  Dominions  and  Colonies  are 
included  in  these  figures  and  reported  by  Whitney  H.  Shepard- 
son  on  pages  31-36.  A  complete  record  of  appropriations  will 
be  found  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary,  pages  39-62. 

Income  from  securities  for  the  year  was  $5,868,696.  In 
addition,  $117,439  was  allocated  to  income  from  the  assets  of 
two  trusts  which  were  received  from  Home  Trust  Company. 
Allocation  of  moneys  similarly  received  from  Home  Trust 
Company  in  prior  years  resulted  in  an  addition  to  income  ac¬ 
count  of  $1,695,117  which  served  to  reduce  by  that  amount  the 
total  of  appropriations  in  excess  of  income  to  date,  payable  out 
of  future  income.  An  explanation  of  the  Corporation’s  interest 
in  these  trusts,  and  of  the  nature  of  the  formula  by  which  the 
assets  received  from  them  were  divided  between  income  and 
principal  accounts,  will  be  found  in  the  Treasurer’s  report  on 
page  66.  The  total  assets  of  the  Corporation  at  the  year  end 
were  $173,013,520  as  compared  to  $170,687,520  on  September 
30,  1948.  Both  figures  are  cost  figures.  Market  value  was  and  is 
considerably  higher.  The  growth  in  the  assets  of  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  reflects  net  capital  gains  on  the  sale  and  redemption  of 
securities  which  are  not  available  for  grants  but  are  held  in 
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the  depreciation  reserve.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Corporation 
to  distribute  its  income  and  not  to  accumulate  it. 

In  June,  1946,  General  George  C.  Marshall  accepted  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  Board  of  the  Corporation  with  the  understand¬ 
ing  that  for  a  period  of  time  his  existing  public  commitments 
would  necessarily  take  precedence  over  any  others.  These  com¬ 
mitments  having  been  discharged.  General  Marshall  has  now 
entered  actively  into  the  deliberations  of  the  Board  to  the  great 
pleasure  and  advantage  of  his  fellow  Trustees. 

The  Board  was  brought  to  full  strength  by  the  election  on 
October  21,1948,  of  Leroy  A.  Wilson,  president  of  the  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company.  As  chief  executive  of  a 
major  business  enterprise  which  has  been  developed  largely  on 
the  basis  of  research  and  constant  application  of  new  knowledge, 
Mr.  Wilson  brings  to  the  Board  an  unusual  range  of  experience 
and  deep  interest  in  the  problems  with  which  the  Corporation 
is  concerned. 

Last  year’s  Report  recounted  the  continuing  efforts  of  the 
Corporation  to  find  a  suitable  use  for  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Andrew  Carnegie  at  Two  East  Ninety-first  Street,  New  York, 
and  the  adjacent  house  which  for  many  years  was  occupied  by 
their  daughter  and  son-in-law,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roswell  Miller,  Jr., 
both  houses  having  been  bequeathed  to  the  Corporation  by 
Mrs.  Carnegie.  It  is  a  pleasure  now  to  be  able  to  report  that 
under  an  agreement  between  the  Community  Service  Society 
and  the  Corporation,  concluded  in  January,  1949,  these  prop¬ 
erties  will  henceforth  be  the  headquarters  of  the  New  York 
School  of  Social  Work.  Founded  in  1898,  the  School  is  the  oldest 
institution  in  America  providing  professional  training  for  social 
workers.  Since  1940,  it  has  been  an  affiliated  graduate  school  of 
Columbia  University.  This  use  of  the  property  seems  to  the 
Trustees  to  be  especially  appropriate  in  view  of  Mrs.  Carnegie’s 
long  and  active  interest  in  the  field  of  social  work. 
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GENERAL  EDUCATION 

In  1850,  Francis  Wayland,  then  president  of  Brown  Univer¬ 
sity,  challenged  the  honored  tradition  that  there  was  a  single 
curriculum  calculated  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  all  college  students. 
Wayland  retired  from  the  presidency  before  the  reforms  im¬ 
plicit  in  his  challenge  could  take  firm  root  in  his  own  university 
and  it  was  not  until  1869  that  the  question  was  raised  again, 
this  time  by  Charles  W.  Eliot  of  Harvard.  In  the  ensuing  twenty 
years  Eliot  managed,  not  without  strong  criticism  from  fellow 
educators,  to  introduce  the  so-called  elective  system  into 
Harvard  College.  By  the  turn  of  the  century  there  were  few 
liberal  arts  colleges  in  the  country  which  had  not  followed 
Harvard’s  example. 

Eliot’s  reform  was  a  timely  recognition  of  revolutionary  de¬ 
velopments  in  science,  of  the  emergence  of  such  new  fields  of 
learning  as  psychology  and  political  economy  which  had  no 
place  in  the  classical  curriculum,  and  of  the  growing  diversity 
of  purpose  which  brought  students  to  college.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  record  to  suggest  that  it  was  part  of  his  plan  to  change  in 
its  essential  outlines  the  concept  of  liberal  arts  education.  His 
ideal  was  still  the  rounded  man,  enabled  through  liberal  arts 
training  to  develop  his  own  capacities  and  to  live  creatively  and 
wisely  in  his  own  time. 

Two  developments  which  Eliot  could  not  foresee  served  to 
make  his  reform  the  basis  for  changes  which  might  well  have 
appalled  him.  The  first  was  the  increasing  pressure  on  the  col¬ 
leges  to  offer  practical  training;  i.e.,  training  which,  whatever 
its  contribution  to  the  making  of  the  rounded  man,  would  equip 
the  graduate  to  earn  a  living,  or  at  least  to  get  a  job.  Once  the 
bonds  of  the  classical  curriculum  were  loosed,  utility  be¬ 
came  a  prime  criterion  in  selecting  courses  and  the  door  was 
opened  for  a  plethora  of  new  courses  including  purely  vocational 
ones.  The  second  development,  a  corollary  to  the  first,  was  the 
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increasing  social  and  economic  value  of  the  A.B.  degree  in 
America,  which  tended  to  make  a  college  education  the  normal 
prerequisite  for  almost  every  kind  of  white  collar  job. 

These  trends  sped  the  growth  of  the  state  universities  and 
were  in  turn  accelerated  by  the  fact  that  these  publicly  sup¬ 
ported  institutions  made  college  education  available  to  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  population  which  for  economic  and  geographic 
reasons  had  been  barred  from  the  private  colleges. 

Although  Eliot’s  purpose  was  primarily  to  recognize  that  the 
boundaries  of  knowledge  were  ever  expanding  and  that  students 
differed  in  their  needs,  interests  and  capacities,  the  end  re¬ 
sult  of  his  innovation  was  to  make  the  college  bulletin  of  the 
twenties  and  thirties  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  a  mail 
order  catalogue.  The  student  was  not  only  relatively  free  to 
select  his  own  courses  but  departments  multiplied  and  each 
new  department  was  encouraged  to  offer  a  maximum  number 
of  courses.  In  the  process  of  escaping  the  classical  curriculum, 
the  liberal  arts  colleges  gradually  abandoned  the  rounded  man 
for  the  sharpened  one. 

There  were  attempts  to  reverse  the  trend,  of  course,  among 
which  Alexander  Meiklejohn’s  Experimental  College  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  and  the  new  programs  at  Chicago, 
Columbia,  Bennington  and  Sarah  Lawrence  were  conspicuous 
and  courageous  examples.  But  by  and  large,  the  colleges  gave  in 
to  the  pressure  to  be  all  things  to  all  men,  with  the  result  that 
by  1940  the  A.B.  degree  was  tending  to  become  a  certificate  of 
perseverance  and  not  much  more. 

The  reaction  against  the  anarchy  which  the  unrestrained 
development  of  the  elective  system  produced  was  already 
apparent  before  the  war,  especially  in  the  small  colleges  where 
departmental  lines  were  less  tightly  drawn.  Only  the  diehards 
advocated  a  retreat  to  the  trivium  and  quadrivium  but  there 
was  a  growing  suspicion  that  sixteen  relatively  unrelated  courses 
did  not  necessarily  add  up  to  an  education. 
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Out  of  this  dissatisfaction  has  come  a  great  deal  of  experi¬ 
mentation  with  the  liberal  arts  curriculum — some  good,  some 
bad,  some  meaningless.  One  concept  around  which  much  of  this 
experimentation  tends  to  cluster  is  that  of  general  education. 
The  proponents  of  general  education  start  with  the  assumption 
that  two  of  the  necessary  attributes  of  an  educated  man  are  the 
capacity  to  think  and  the  possession  of  standards  and  values 
which  will  condition  his  behavior  as  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  world.  A  second  assumption  is  that  knowl¬ 
edge  is  not  self-integrating.  The  examination  of  the  college 
curriculum  in  the  light  of  these  assumptions  has  forced  the 
realization  that  at  least  for  freshmen  and  sophomores  depart¬ 
mental  lines  must  be  broken  down  and  material  from  various 
fields  so  organized  as  to  give  the  students  some  over-all  under¬ 
standing  of  the  human  enterprise. 

In  the  belief  that  a  purely  descriptive  statement  of  the  im¬ 
portant  developments  in  general  education  would  be  of  use  to 
teachers  and  college  administrators,  the  Corporation  last  year 
enabled  Earl  J.  McGrath,  then  dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  at  the  University  of  Iowa  and  now  United  States  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education,  to  visit  a  number  of  institutions  which 
were  known  to  be  experimenting  in  this  field.  Among  other  by¬ 
products  of  this  study  are  four  volumes,  edited  by  Mr.  McGrath, 
entitled  Science  in  General  Education ,  Social  Science  in  General 
Education ,  Humanities  in  General  Education  and  Communica¬ 
tion  in  General  Education ,  published  by  Wm.  C.  Brown,  Du¬ 
buque,  Iowa.  These  provide  detailed  statements  about  courses 
now  being  offered  in  various  colleges,  and  offer  encouraging 
evidence  that  the  colleges  are  a  long  way  from  developing  rigid 
formulae  for  interdepartmental  courses. 

While  the  Corporation  does  not  regard  general  education  as 
a  cure-all,  it  is  interested  in  those  well-conceived  experiments 
which  promise  to  restore  some  unity  to  undergraduate  training. 
During  the  year  under  review,  grants  totaling  $118,000  were 
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made  to  Columbia  University  for  the  development  of  a  program 
of  general  education  courses  based  on  Far  Eastern  cultures  and 
for  fellowships  to  enable  teachers  from  liberal  arts  colleges  to 
participate  in  similar  courses  on  Western  civilization  which 
have  long  been  part  of  the  Columbia  College  program.  The 
Corporation  has  also  had  a  share,  although  a  very  small  one, 
in  the  interesting  experiment  in  the  teaching  of  science  which 
was  first  proposed  by  James  B.  Conant  of  Harvard  in  his  book 
entitled  Understanding  of  Science  and  which  he  and  his  as¬ 
sociates  have  been  conducting  at  Cambridge  during  the  past 
two  years.  Here  the  assumption  is  that  it  is  important  for  every 
undergraduate  to  understand  the  method  and  logic  of  science, 
not  necessarily  as  a  basis  for  a  career  in  science,  but  rather  as 
part  of  his  orientation  to  a  world  in  which  science  has  become  a 
dominant  factor. 

Related  to  the  problem  of  what  the  undergraduate  should  be 
taught  is  the  problem  of  who  shall  teach  him.  Teaching  is 
traditionally  an  ill-paid  profession  and  the  colleges  find  it 
increasingly  hard  to  compete  with  business  and  the  more 
lucrative  professions  in  attracting  young  men  of  spirit  and 
capacity.  Princeton  University  has  taken  the  lead  in  the  search 
for  a  solution  to  this  problem  in  the  creation  of  the  Woodrow 
Wilson  fellowships.  These  awards  enable  seniors,  identified  by 
their  instructors  as  potentially  able  teachers,  to  spend  a  trial 
year  in  graduate  work  in  the  confidence  that  a  fair  proportion 
of  them  will  elect  to  continue  into  careers  of  scholarship  and 
teaching.  On  the  basis  of  the  successful  results  of  modest  ex¬ 
perimentation  with  this  program  since  1945,  which  Princeton 
has  financed,  the  Corporation  made  a  grant  of  $100,000  to 
cover  the  cost  of  a  more  systematic  and  widespread  search  for 
likely  candidates  and  a  more  careful  appraisal  of  the  results  of 
the  program.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  seniors  accepting  these 
awards  may  study  either  at  Princeton  or  at  other  graduate 
schools  of  comparable  standing  here  or  abroad. 
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TWO  COMMISSIONS 

The  fact  that  education  is  generally  conceived  as  the  means 
by  which  the  American  dream  assumes  reality  for  the  individual 
is  clearly  reflected  in  the  constantly  increasing  enrollments  of 
schools  and  colleges.  From  1870  to  1940,  the  total  population  of 
the  country  increased  threefold.  In  the  same  seventy  years, 
high  school  enrollments  were  multiplied  by  ninety  and  the 
college  and  university  population  became  thirty  times  what  it 
was  at  the  beginning  of  the  period.  The  United  States  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education  estimates  that  in  the  coming  year  ap¬ 
proximately  one  out  of  every  five  Americans  will  be  attending 
school  or  college  full  time. 

For  the  public  schools,  this  rapid  increase  has  created  pressure 
for  continuous  physical  expansion  and  has  also  required  that 
the  schools  deal  with  an  increasingly  heterogeneous  population. 
The  depression  and  the  war  combined  to  create  a  substantial 
building  deficit,  with  the  result  that  almost  every  community 
is  now  faced  with  the  necessity  of  making  large  investments  in 
school  facilities. 

One  of  the  strengths  of  the  public  school  system  has  been  the 
tradition  of  local  responsibility  which  has  left  each  community 
relatively  free  to  decide  how  much  it  wished  to  invest  in  the 
education  of  its  children.  All  the  states  have  exercised  some 
control  over  the  certification  of  teachers  and  have  fixed  the 
minimum  age  at  which  children  may  leave  school,  but  by  and 
large  each  town  and  city  has  been  left  to  set  its  own  standards. 
Nevertheless,  we  have  become  increasingly  conscious,  partly 
as  a  result  of  the  large  number  of  illiterates  uncovered  by  the 
Selective  Service  Act,  that  substandard  education  in  any  area 
must  be  a  matter  of  concern  to  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

One  very  healthy  by-product  of  the  tradition  of  local  re¬ 
sponsibility  has  been  a  high  degree  of  citizen  interest  in  the 
public  school  system.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  laymen  gen- 
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erally  have  any  real  understanding  of  the  crisis  which  public 
education  faces  at  this  time.  In  recognition  of  the  need  for  more 
widespread  appreciation  of  the  problem,  the  Corporation  this 
year  joined  with  the  General  Education  Board  in  helping  to 
launch  the  National  Citizens  Commission  for  the  Public  Schools 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Roy  E.  Larsen.  The  Commission 
consists  of  forty  leading  laymen  from  various  professions  and 
occupations  selected  to  represent  the  country  as  a  whole.  Its 
function  will  be  to  focus  national  attention  on  the  public  schools 
and  to  make  the  experience  of  communities  which  have  been 
successful  in  solving  their  local  school  problems  available  to 
other  towns  and  cities  which  face  similar  problems.  Every  effort 
will  be  made  by  the  Commission  to  strengthen  rather  than  to 
weaken  the  tradition  of  community  responsibility  for  public 
education. 

At  the  post-high  school  level,  the  dramatic  increase  in  en¬ 
rollments  has  forced  us  to  face  up  to  the  realization  that  as  a 
nation  we  have  never  made  a  deliberate  plan  for  provision  of 
college  and  university  training.  Higher  education  began  as  a 
private  enterprise  and,  as  of  1940,  endowed  institutions  en¬ 
rolled  about  one  half  of  all  the  students  attending  colleges  and 
universities.  These  institutions  are  to  a  large  degree  dependent 
on  endowments  which  were  barely  adequate  before  the  war  and 
which  have  been  made  wholly  inadequate  by  declining  interest 
rates  and  rising  prices.  In  the  past  two  years  many  of  them  have 
had  to  make  a  choice  between  an  unbalanced  budget,  a  sharp 
increase  in  tuition,  and  a  radical  reduction  in  the  quality  of 
their  services.  The  situation  is  further  complicated  by  the  fact 
that  rising  taxes  have  reduced  the  capacity  (or  at  least  the 
disposition)  of  alumni  and  friends  either  to  increase  endow¬ 
ments  or  to  contribute  to  a  balanced  budget  by  annual  gifts. 
The  state  universities  have  been  under  somewhat  less  pressure, 
although  with  a  few  exceptions  legislative  appropriations  for 
these  institutions  have  failed  adequately  to  reflect  increased  en¬ 
rollments  and  operating  costs. 
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An  examination  of  this  situation  has  led  many  educators  to 
the  conclusion  that  higher  education  is  now  such  a  vast  enter¬ 
prise  that  only  the  federal  government  can  afford  to  maintain 
it.  One  need  not  subscribe  to  the  view  that  the  acceptance  of 
public  money  by  endowed  institutions  will  be  the  death  of 
academic  freedom  to  be  concerned  over  the  possibility  that 
dependence  on  a  single  source  of  funds  might  seriously  reduce 
the  diversity  and  flexibility  which  characterize  our  system  of 
higher  education.  At  the  request  of  the  Association  of  American 
Universities,  the  Corporation  has  joined  with  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  in  underwriting  the  expenses  of  a  commission  to 
study  the  financing  of  higher  education.  The  Commission,  of 
which  Frank  D.  Fackenthal,  formerly  acting  president  of 
Columbia,  is  chairman,  includes  both  laymen  and  educators 
and  will  extend  its  study  to  cover  all  phases  of  higher  and 
professional  education  and  research. 

AMERICAN  VALUES 

The  concluding  paragraphs  of  last  year’s  Report  were  devoted 
to  the  problem  of  how  to  insure  that  young  Americans  acquire 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  their  heritage  and  a  genuine 
devotion  to  liberty.  The  questions  raised  in  those  paragraphs 
have  been  the  subject  of  a  great  deal  of  discussion  during  the 
past  year,  not  only  in  staff  conferences  and  Board  meetings  but 
in  many  talks  between  the  officers  of  the  Corporation  and  educa¬ 
tors.  It  would  be  pleasant  to  be  able  to  report  that  these  dis¬ 
cussions  have  developed  explicit  plans  guaranteed  to  accomplish 
the  desired  objective.  It  is  more  accurate  to  say  that  they  have 
contributed  to  an  appreciation  of  the  complexity  of  the  problem 
and  brought  forward  a  few  programs  and  experiments  which 
seem  worthy  of  support. 

At  the  public  school  level,  the  job  of  making  good  citizens  is 
primarily  one  of  teaching  youngsters  the  ground  rules  of 
democracy  and  making  them  understand  that  it  is  agreement 
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on  ways  and  means  of  resolving  conflict  that  makes  it  possible 
for  150,000,000  people  of  different  backgrounds  and  interests 
to  live  together  in  relative  harmony.  The  bulk  of  the  evidence 
indicates  that  the  schools  accept  this  responsibility  as  a  primary 
one  and  work  hard  to  meet  it.  They  seem  to  be  hampered,  on 
the  one  hand,  by  a  lack  of  fresh  teaching  materials,  both  textual 
and  visual,  which  relate  old  principles  to  contemporary  prob¬ 
lems,  and,  on  the  other,  by  the  inherent  difficulty  of  bridging 
the  gap  between  the  classroom  and  the  larger  community  in 
which  the  business  of  democracy  is  carried  forward.  Both  of 
these  problems  seem  sufficiently  common  to  all  the  public 
schools  to  justify  attention.  The  Corporation,  therefore,  has 
made  a  grant  of  $50,000  to  Columbia  University  for  expendi¬ 
ture  during  the  coming  academic  year  to  enable  Teachers 
College  and  the  University  to  work  with  public  school  superin¬ 
tendents  and  teachers  in  the  development  of  new  materials  in 
the  field  of  citizenship  and  to  experiment  with  ways  and  means 
of  bringing  school  and  community  closer  together.  Preliminary 
work  under  this  grant  will  center  in  a  few  typical  school  systems 
but,  if  the  results  are  promising,  the  program  will  be  extended 
to  other  communities. 

The  colleges  seem  no  less  eager  than  the  public  schools  to 
play  their  role  in  developing  better  citizens,  but,  since  they 
must  produce  most  of  the  leaders  capable  of  making  democracy 
work  under  constantly  changing  conditions,  their  job  is  an  in¬ 
finitely  more  complex  one.  Though  the  basic  rules  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  system  remain  unchanged,  the  conflicts  within  our  own  society 
and  between  our  value  system  and  those  of  other  nations  tend 
to  increase  in  intensity  as  technology  shrinks  our  own  continent 
and  the  world.  One  means  of  developing  leadership  to  see  us 
safely  through  crises  which  may  lie  ahead  is  to  give  under¬ 
graduates  a  deeper  understanding  of  the  trials  which  the  nation 
has  survived  in  the  past.  The  objective  here  is  not  to  develop 
ancestor  worship  but  to  give  young  people  a  sense  of  the  flexi- 
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bility  and  durability  of  the  democratic  system.  This  is  a  task 
which  cannot  be  left  solely  to  the  historians  but  must  be  shared 
by  the  economists,  the  philosophers,  the  sociologists  and,  to  an 
extent,  by  the  natural  scientists.  Many  colleges  are  working  to 
develop  interdepartmental  courses  which  will  fill  this  need. 
Promising  experiments  are  under  way  at  Bennington  College 
and  at  Brown  University,  in  both  instances  with  support  from 
the  Corporation.  Bennington  is  attempting  to  develop  a  course 
which  will  cover  the  whole  span  of  our  growth  from  Colonial 
days  to  the  present,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  inter¬ 
relationship  between  the  economic,  social  and  political  institu¬ 
tions  which  we  have  evolved.  Brown,  which  for  some  years 
has  granted  advanced  degrees  in  American  studies,  will  hence¬ 
forth  also  offer  an  undergraduate  major  in  this  field.  In  both 
programs,  there  will  be  a  minimum  reliance  on  textbooks  and 
an  emphasis  on  original  sources. 

Last  year’s  Report  noted  the  obvious  fact  that  the  schools 
and  colleges  neither  start  at  scratch  nor  work  in  a  vacuum  in 
their  attempt  to  give  young  people  more  understanding  of  and 
dedication  to  American  values.  Children  come  to  school  age 
with  value  systems  which  reflect  their  home  environment  and 
continue  during  their  school  experience  to  be  affected  by  many 
forces  over  which  the  schools  have  no  control.  It  may  be  said 
with  equal  truth  that  we  know  remarkably  little  about  the 
values  which  guide  and  motivate  students  at  any  level.  During 
the  coming  year,  Cornell  University  will  attempt  to  shed  some 
light  on  this  problem  through  a  survey  of  a  sample  of  its  under¬ 
graduates. 

Meanwhile,  the  survey  on  higher  education,  published  in 
the  September  issue  of  Fortune  magazine,  provides  little  en¬ 
couragement  to  the  educators  who  see  education  for  citizen¬ 
ship  as  a  primary  responsibility.  Only  a  quarter  of  the  respond¬ 
ents  listed  development  of  “desire  and  ability  to  be  a  better 
citizen”  as  “one  of  the  three  things  college  should  do  for  their 
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children/’  At  the  top  of  the  list  of  things  which  the  American 
public  expects  from  its  colleges  is  “training  for  a  particular 
occupation  or  profession.”  Again,  we  are  reminded  that,  while 
as  citizens  we  give  lip  service  to  the  ideal  of  liberal  education, 
as  parents  we  still  expect  the  colleges  to  justify  themselves  in 
the  first  instance  as  vocational  training  agencies. 

THE  SOCIAL  SCIENCES 

Those  who  have  followed  the  annual  Reports  of  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  in  recent  years  are  familiar  with  its  interest  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  strengthening  of  the  social  sciences.  The  social 
sciences  do  not  constitute  a  tightly  knit  group  of  interrelated 
fields;  they  comprise  an  extremely  broad  sector  of  the  total  area 
of  human  knowledge.  Within  that  sector  there  is  carried  on 
a  vast  and  bewildering  variety  of  research  and  training  activities 
concerned  with  man  and  society.  These  activities  are  more  or 
less  loosely  organized  into  traditional  fields  such  as  political 
science  and  sociology  but  the  fields  are  relatively  independent 
of  one  another. 

Under  the  circumstances,  any  foundation  concerned  with 
developing  and  strengthening  the  social  sciences  generally 
must  content  itself  with  something  less  than  an  “integrated” 
approach  to  the  problem.  Rather,  it  must  work  on  a  very  broad 
front,  lending  support  as  opportunity  arises  to  ventures — often 
at  widely  separated  points — which  give  promise  of  contributing 
to  the  eventual  strengthening  of  the  social  sciences.  No  attempt 
will  be  made  here  to  survey  the  whole  range  of  activities  under¬ 
taken  by  the  Corporation  in  these  fields  over  the  past  year,  nor 
does  it  seem  necessary  to  restate  certain  continuing  lines  of 
emphasis  which  have  been  dealt  with  in  earlier  Reports. 

Every  thoughtful  social  scientist  now  recognizes  that  the 
crucial  problems  of  man  in  relation  to  society  cut  across  the 
traditional  fields  of  knowledge,  and  that  no  fruitful  approach 
to  these  problems  can  be  made  unless  the  separate  fields  of 
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the  social  sciences  work  together  in  a  collaborative  relationship. 
The  officers  of  the  Corporation  have  given  a  good  deal  of 
thought  to  the  possibilities  inherent  in  such  collaborative  re¬ 
lationships,  and  have  concluded,  among  other  things,  that  a 
great  deal  of  time  is  wasted  in  premature  attempts  to  produce 
very  large  “syntheses”  or  “integrations”  of  the  social  science 
fields.  At  the  same  time  that  such  attempts  are  drowning 
in  brave  verbalizations,  one  may  discover,  throughout  the 
range  of  the  social  sciences,  instances  in  which  two  or  more 
fields  have  quietly  moved  toward  a  partial  synthesis  in  dealing 
with  particular  problems. 

One  example  is  provided  by  the  recent  work  of  the  Survey 
Research  Center  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  in  which  social 
psychologists  and  economists  have  collaborated  in  some  highly 
significant  research  on  consumer  spending  and  saving  habits. 
During  the  current  year,  the  Corporation  has  provided  the  Cen¬ 
ter  with  funds  with  which  to  bring  two  young  economists  on  fel¬ 
lowships  to  study  the  methods  which  are  being  developed  there. 

In  the  past  decade  the  fields  of  sociology,  anthropology  and 
social  psychology  have  produced  more  and  more  of  these  partial 
syntheses  at  the  points  where  the  three  fields  overlap.  They 
have  traded  methods  back  and  forth,  have  shared  some  of  their 
fundamental  concepts,  and  have  frequently  collaborated  upon 
research  projects.  One  of  the  most  interesting  of  recent  experi¬ 
ments  in  collaboration  between  these  fields  is  the  joint  intro¬ 
ductory  course  in  anthropology,  sociology  and  social  psychology 
being  given  at  Northwestern  University  this  year,  with  support 
from  the  Corporation.  Of  equal  interest  is  the  attempt  currently 
being  made  by  members  of  the  Department  of  Social  Relations 
at  Harvard  University  to  develop  a  systematic  theoretical 
formulation  of  the  common  ground  between  the  three  fields. 

The  social  sciences  are  handicapped  by  a  considerable  public 
ignorance  as  to  their  concepts,  their  methods  and  their  findings. 
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The  intelligent  layman  who  wants  to  know  something  about 
psychology  or  sociology,  for  example,  is  forced  to  take  his  choice 
between  textbooks  prepared  for  undergraduates  and  a  bewilder¬ 
ing  array  of  technical  monographs  dealing  with  special  phases  of 
the  subject.  He  is  even  more  frustrated  if  he  seeks  for  a  single 
volume  which  will  give  him  some  idea  of  the  interrelation¬ 
ships  between  various  fields  within  the  social  sciences. 

The  years  since  the  war  offer  evidence  of  a  conscious  attempt 
on  the  part  of  both  scholars  and  publishers  to  remedy  this 
situation.  Stuart  Chase’s  The  Proper  Study  of  Mankind ,  a  first 
attempt  at  a  map  of  the  whole  social  science  terrain,  has  been 
very  well  received  in  the  United  States  and  is  being  reprinted 
in  several  other  countries.  Clyde  K.  Kluckhohn’s  Mirror  for 
Man ,  winner  of  the  Whittlesey  House  prize  for  the  best  book 
on  science  for  the  layman,  and  George  P.  Murdock’s  Social 
Organization  offer  the  layman  both  insight  into  the  methods  of 
social  anthropology  and  admirable  summaries  of  what  has  been 
learned  about  society  through  studies  of  primitive  cultures. 
Research  conducted  in  the  armed  forces  during  the  war  ac¬ 
counts  for  a  number  of  books  which  record  systematic  investi¬ 
gations  in  readable  language.  Notable  in  this  category  are  the 
four  volumes  entitled  The  American  Soldier  prepared  under  the 
direction  of  Samuel  A.  Stouffer,  Carl  I.  Hovland  and  Leonard 
S.  Cottrell;  Henry  A.  Murray’s  Assessment  of  Men ,  and  Alex¬ 
ander  Leighton’s  Government  of  Men  and  Human  Relations  in  a 
Changing  World.  If  the  ability  to  communicate  with  laymen  is  a 
sign  of  maturity  in  science,  the  social  sciences  are  coming  of  age. 

A  related  problem  which  increases  in  importance  as  the 
volume  of  research  expands  is  that  of  organizing  social  science 
data  so  that  it  will  be  available  to  all  the  scholars  who  may  have 
use  for  it.  Earlier  attempts  to  accomplish  this  through  a  system 
of  abstracts  covering  all  the  fields  of  social  science  have  been 
relatively  unsuccessful.  The  problem  is  now  being  restudied  by 
a  committee  of  social  scientists  and  librarians  at  the  University 
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of  Chicago  under  a  grant  from  the  Corporation.  Meanwhile, 
the  cross-cultural  survey,  established  some  ten  years  ago  at 
Yale  to  gather  the  scattered  monographic  literature  on  primi¬ 
tive  societies  into  a  single  carefully  indexed  file,  has  been  taken 
over  by  a  non-profit  corporation  organized  by  ten  of  the  leading 
universities,  each  of  which  will  contribute  to  its  expansion  in 
return  for  copies  of  the  whole  file.  If,  as  is  hoped,  the  system 
developed  to  handle  data  on  primitive  cultures  can  be  adapted 
to  deal  with  similar  data  on  modern  societies,  the  results  will 
be  of  considerable  importance  both  to  scientists  and  to  govern¬ 
ment. 

We  are  now  committed  as  a  nation  to  export  our  technology 
on  the  sound  assumption  that  there  is  no  sense  in  preaching 
the  virtues  of  political  democracy  to  countries  which  cannot 
achieve  a  decent  standard  of  living.  A  much  less  sound  assump¬ 
tion  is  that  technology  can  be  transplanted  without  careful 
analysis  of  the  new  culture  in  which  it  must  grow.  Any  sudden 
change  in  time-honored  ways  of  doing  things  is  likely  to  pro¬ 
duce  resistance  in  those  whose  lives,  however  miserable,  are 
seriously  affected  by  the  change.  To  understand  the  nature  of 
this  resistance  and  to  develop  ways  of  reducing  it  is  a  task  on 
which  engineers,  agriculturalists,  public  health  officers  and 
other  technicians  will  need  the  help  of  the  social  scientists.  In 
the  belief  that  this  problem  will  be  one  of  increasing  signif¬ 
icance,  the  Corporation  has  since  1947  been  assisting  the 
faculty  of  sociology  and  anthropology  at  Cornell  University  to 
develop  a  program  of  research  on  cultural  resistance  to  tech¬ 
nological  change,  in  cooperation  with  teachers  from  the  colleges 
of  agriculture  and  engineering. 

One  of  the  propositions  which  have  been  advanced  to  explain 
the  relatively  slow  progress  in  developing  exact  knowledge  in 
the  social  sciences  is  the  theory  that  our  best  talent  is  channeled 
into  other  fields  of  scholarship,  particularly  the  natural  sciences, 
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leaving  the  social  sciences  to  do  the  best  they  can  with  the  culls. 
This  particular  theory  has  been  largely  disproved  in  the  course 
of  a  study  conducted  for  the  Social  Science  Research  Council 
by  Elbridge  Sibley,  under  a  grant  from  the  Corporation,  and 
published  by  the  Council  under  the  title,  The  Recruitment , 
Selection  and  Training  of  Social  Scientists. 

Mr.  Sibley’s  explorations  make  it  evident  that  the  social 
sciences  attract  their  fair  share  of  brains  and  suggest  that  the 
real  difficulty  lies  not  in  the  inferior  quality  of  the  human 
material  but  in  defects  in  the  training  process  and  in  lack  of 
opportunity  afforded  young  social  scientists  to  carry  on  re¬ 
search  after  finishing  their  graduate  work. 

The  development  of  such  agencies  as  the  Laboratory  of  Social 
Relations  at  Harvard,  the  Institute  for  Social  Research  at 
Michigan,  the  Office  of  Population  Studies  at  Princeton,  and  the 
Institute  of  Human  Relations  at  Yale  signal  a  trend  toward 
more  rigorous  training  in  the  social  fields.  But  improvement  in 
training  for  research  will  be  of  little  avail  if  research  is  not  recog¬ 
nized  as  an  important  part  of  the  assignment  of  the  young 
teacher  in  the  social  sciences.  Under  present  circumstances,  the 
young  Ph.D.  in  these  fields  must  look  forward  to  a  decade  or 
more  during  which  his  teaching  duties  will  be  so  heavy  as  to 
rule  out  any  extensive  development  of  his  research  skills  and 
interests.  During  the  same  period,  he  will  be  constantly  re¬ 
minded  by  his  elders  that  advancement  in  the  academic  pro¬ 
fession  depends  on  “publication”  and  will  be  under  great  com¬ 
pulsion  to  contribute  his  share  of  trivia  to  the  scholarly  journals. 

Foundations  have  undoubtedly  contributed  to  this  waste  of 
young  research  talent  by  favoring  the  more  mature  scholars 
whose  reputations  are  already  established  and  by  their  tendency 
to  buy  nicely  packaged  products  rather  than  to  put  their  money 
on  research  talent  per  se.  As  a  result,  a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  funds  which  they  expend  on  postgraduate  fellowships 
goes  to  develop  talents  which  are  never  fully  utilized. 
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The  Corporation  now  has  under  study  a  plan  to  identify 
young  teachers  in  the  social  sciences  who  have  exceptional 
talent  and  training  for  independent  work  and  to  enable  these 
men  and  women  to  spend  a  significant  portion  of  their  time  on 
research  while  still  retaining  teaching  appointments.  The  plan 
under  discussion  is  similar  in  important  respects  to  the  very 
carefully  designed  program  of  the  John  and  Mary  R.  Markle 
Foundation  which  aims  to  strengthen  teaching  and  research  in 
the  field  of  medicine. 

Writing  to  a  colleague  in  the  foundation  field  many  years  ago, 
Henry  S.  Pritchett,  then  president  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  laid  down  the  principle  that 
foundation  funds  should  go  to  those  institutions  which  “practice 
educational  virtue.”  Mr.  Pritchett’s  dictum  is  relevant  in  the 
instant  case.  The  relatively  modest  support  which  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  is  able  to  give  will  be  useful  only  if  it  is  directed  to  those 
institutions  which  have  already  indicated  their  confidence  in  the 
social  sciences  and  their  willingness  to  give  research  in  these 
fields  backing  comparable  to  that  which  is  given  to  the  older 
disciplines. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Charles  Dollard, 

President 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  THE 
BRITISH  DOMINIONS  AND  COLONIES  FUND 

For  the  Year  Ended  September  30,  1949 

THE  Corporation  program  in  the  British  Dominions  and 
Colonies  went  forward  during  the  past  year  on  lines  estab¬ 
lished  since  the  war. 

Grants  to  individuals  for  travel  and  study  abroad,  totaling 
approximately  $150,000,  were  made  in  varying  amounts  to 
fifty-nine  men  and  women,  most  of  whom  are  residents  of 
Australia,  or  New  Zealand,  or  the  Union  of  South  Africa.  In¬ 
cluded  in  that  number,  however,  were  five  grants  made  to 
American  and  British  authorities  who  were  invited  to  visit  their 
“opposite  numbers”  in  some  one  of  the  Dominions  for  an  ex¬ 
change  of  professional  knowledge  and  experience. 

The  Trustees  also  authorized  the  payment  of  approximately 
$300,000  to  various  institutions,  in  amounts  ranging  from  $650 
to  $50,000,  to  assist  them  in  carrying  out  projects,  proposed 
by  them,  which  are  expected  to  contribute  to  the  advancement 
and  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  understanding  in  the  British 
Dominions  and  Colonies. 

It  is  not  the  present  policy  of  the  Corporation  to  make  grants 
for  endowment,  or  for  buildings,  or  for  equipment.  If  all  the 
income  derived  in  any  one  year  from  the  $12,000,000  set  aside 
for  the  Dominions  and  Colonies  were  to  be  voted  in  a  lump  sum 
to  a  single  institution  as  endowment,  the  annual  yield  there¬ 
from  would  hardly  pay  the  salaries  of  two  additional  senior  staff 
members.  The  same  sum,  if  voted  to  a  single  institution  for  con¬ 
struction,  might  result  in  the  erection  of  one  small  building,  not 
more.  The  officers  and  Trustees  believe  that  better  results  than 
these  can  be  obtained  in  other  ways. 

GRANTS-IN-AI D  FOR  TRAVEL  AND  STUDY 

The  Corporation  is  prepared  to  assist  a  certain  number  of  key 
individuals  in  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  the  Union  of  South 
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Africa — persons  in  positions  of  considerable  responsibility, 
chiefly  in  universities — to  travel  and  study  abroad.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  such  persons  will  have  completed  all  their  formal 
education.  It  is  further  expected  that  they  will  know  what 
institutions  and  people  they  wish  to  visit,  and  why;  and  that 
they  will  have  the  zest  and  capacity,  not  only  to  refresh  them¬ 
selves,  but  to  absorb  ideas  and  methods  which  will  enrich  their 
work  when  they  return  to  their  posts. 

The  grants  will  vary  in  amount,  depending  upon  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  each  case;  e.g.,  the  length  of  time  and  the  extent  of 
travel  involved,  and  the  funds  available  from  other  sources.  In 
most  instances  a  period  of  four  months,  apart  from  travel  time, 
will  be  regarded  as  the  minimum  for  a  fully  effective  mission. 
The  number  of  grants  to  be  made  in  any  one  year  will  depend 
not  only  upon  the  amount  set  aside  by  the  Trustees  for  this 
purpose,  but  also  upon  the  quality  of  the  applications  and  the 
significance  of  the  plans  submitted. 

In  making  its  selections,  the  Corporation  grants-in-aid  com¬ 
mittee  will  tend  to  give  preference,  for  the  present,  to  those 
whose  work  in  teaching,  research  or  administration  is  primarily 
concerned  with  some  of  the  more  pressing  problems  of  human 
relationships.  Such  persons  are  most  frequently  found  in  the 
fields  of  law,  government,  economics,  political  science,  sociology 
and  international  affairs,  as  well  as  in  history,  anthropology  and 
psychology  in  their  current  social  implications,  and  in  agricul¬ 
ture  and  education  in  their  broader  aspects. 

A  fuller  description  of  the  program  of  grants  for  travel  and 
study  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Director,  British 
Dominions  and  Colonies  Fund,  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New 
York,  522  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

VISITORS  TO  THE  DOMINIONS 

The  Corporation  is  also  prepared  to  consider,  from  time  to 
time,  proposals  from  Australian,  New  Zealand  or  South  African 
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institutions,  for  visits  by  certain  individuals  from  abroad  who 
are  generally  recognized  as  authorities  in  their  fields.  It  is  essen¬ 
tial  that  the  competence  of  the  individual  should  be  related  to 
problems,  or  requirements,  or  principal  interests  of  the  Domin¬ 
ion;  and  it  is  also  essential  that  proposals  for  such  visits  be 
accompanied  by  a  plan.  This  plan  should  insure  that  the  visitor 
will  spend  his  time  in  several  centers  rather  than  in  one,  and 
make  his  knowledge  available  to  many  rather  than  to  a  few. 


GRANTS  TO  INSTITUTIONS 

A  complete  list  of  grants  made  by  the  Corporation  to  various 
institutions  during  the  past  year  will  be  found  in  the  Secretary’s 
report.  Certain  small  amounts  were  voted  to  institutions  in 
Australia,  New  Zealand  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa;  but 
inasmuch  as  almost  all  the  allocations  for  individual  travel  and 
study  are  made  with  respect  to  these  three  Dominions,  and  in 
view  of  substantial  grants  to  some  of  their  agencies  in  the  past, 
it  is  natural  that  Canada  and  the  Colonies  should  be  receiving, 
for  the  present  at  least,  the  greater  part  of  the  amount  voted  to 
institutions. 

The  Quebec  Association  for  Adult  Education  received  $6,000 
for  support  over  a  two-year  period.  A  final  grant  of  $15,000  was 
made  to  McGill  University  for  support  of  a  service  center  for 
community  educational  programs  at  Macdonald  College.  A 
grant  of  $22,500  was  made  to  the  Canadian  Association  for 
Adult  Education,  to  be  used  by  its  Joint  Planning  Commission 
over  the  next  three  years.  This  Commission  is  coordinating  the 
programs  of  fifty-eight  separate  organizations,  providing  for 
common  services,  investigating  certain  basic  problems,  and 
attempting  to  chart  the  future  course  of  adult  education  in 
Canada.  The  purpose  of  the  three  grants  is  to  give  these  cen¬ 
trally  placed  organizations  a  certain  leeway  of  time  while  they 
establish  themselves  on  the  basis  of  local  support. 
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In  the  field  of  law,  the  Corporation  made  a  grant  of  $30,000 
to  the  Canadian  Bar  Association  to  defray  part  of  the  cost  of 
making  a  survey  of  the  legal  profession  and  legal  education  in 
Canada. 

In  the  matter  of  Arctic  studies,  a  grant  of  $35,000  was  made 
for  support  of  its  work  to  the  Arctic  Institute  of  North  America, 
with  headquarters  in  Montreal;  likewise  a  grant  of  $18,000  was 
made  to  McGill  University  for  the  enlargement  of  under¬ 
graduate,  graduate,  and  summer  school  instruction  in  Arctic 
geography  in  close  cooperation  with  the  Institute. 

The  Canadian  Institute  of  International  Affairs  received 
$22,500  for  support  of  its  public  information  service  over  a 
three-year  period;  it  also  received  an  exceptional  grant  of 
$10,000  to  help  defray  the  costs  of  the  British  Commonwealth 
Relations  Conference  held  in  Canada  in  September,  1949. 

Commonwealth  relations  were  also  served  by  a  grant  of 
$10,000  which, together  with  support  from  the  National  Gallery 
of  Canada,  the  National  Gallery  of  Victoria,  Australia,  and  the 
New  Zealand  National  Art  Gallery,  makes  it  possible  for  the 
Massey  collection  of  English  painting  to  be  seen  in  the  principal 
cities  of  the  two  southern  Dominions. 

The  Corporation,  during  the  past  year,  made  a  number  of 
grants  with  respect  to  British  Colonial  matters.  Thus,  $14,000 
was  allocated  to  defray  costs  involved  in  a  visit  by  Walter  C. 
Lowdermilk,  expert  on  soil  and  water  use,  to  British  Colonies  in 
West  and  Central  Africa.  A  grant  of  $6,000  was  made  to  the 
Phelps-Stokes  Fund  for  the  expense  of  a  study  of  the  situation 
of  African  students  in  the  United  States.  The  study  was  made 
by  Ruth  Sloan,  of  the  Department  of  State,  and  Ivor  Cum¬ 
mings,  of  the  Colonial  Office,  London,  both  of  whom  were 
loaned  by  their  respective  governments  for  this  purpose.  The 
new  University  College  of  the  West  Indies  received  $10,000  to 
be  spent  over  three  years  to  develop  and  accelerate  extramural 
instruction  in  the  British  Colonies  of  the  Caribbean  served  by 
the  University  College. 
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Largest  in  amount,  and  perhaps  widest  in  its  implications, 
was  a  grant  of  $50,000  to  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  which  put  that  institution  in  a  position  to  invite  twenty- 
one  representatives  from  British  Colonies,  nominated  by  the 
University  of  London  Institute  of  Education,  to  visit  the 
United  States  for  a  three  weeks’  conference  on  the  educational 
problems  of  special  cultural  groups.  Three  representatives  also 
came  from  educational  institutions  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 
The  American  element  consisted  of  state  agents  for  negro  educa¬ 
tion  and  others  from  the  South  concerned  with  that  subject.  The 
conference  itself  was  followed  by  three  weeks’  travel  by  the 
visitors  from  abroad  to  areas  in  the  United  States  where  they 
could  get  a  firsthand  view  of  some  of  the  matters  and  problems 
under  discussion.  Plans  for  this  program  of  conference  and 
travel  were  worked  out  jointly  by  Teachers  College  and  the 
Institute  of  Education.  Funds  to  make  it  possible  were  supplied 
jointly  by  the  General  Education  Board  and  the  Corporation. 


GENERAL  MATTERS 

In  its  grants  to  institutions  as  well  as  in  its  grants  to  individ¬ 
uals,  the  Corporation  attaches  particular  importance  to  the 
advancement  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  concerning  problems 
of  national  or  international  significance.  The  inclination,  there¬ 
fore,  is  to  make  grants  to  individuals  who  are  centrally  placed, 
or  to  institutions  where  work  of  high  quality  is  being  done  on 
problems  of  a  broad  nature. 

During  the  years  since  the  war  ended,  officers  of  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  have  visited  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada,  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  the  West  Indies,  the  Union  of  South  Africa  and 
Southern  Rhodesia.  Other  visits  are  in  prospect. 

During  the  same  period  a  considerable  number  of  individuals 
have  been  given  grants  to  travel  from  their  own  stations  to 
points  abroad.  From  them,  from  old  and  new  friends  of  the 
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Corporation  in  the  Dominions  and  Colonies,  and  from  first¬ 
hand  observation,  have  come  suggestions  as  to  ways  in  which 
the  Corporation  program  can  be  made  more  fruitful  and  more 
effective.  Such  suggestions  are  more  than  welcome:  they  are  in¬ 
dispensable. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Whitney  H.  Shepardson, 
Director  of  the  British  Dominions  and  Colonies  Fund 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

For  the  Year  Ended  September  30,  1949 


CORPORATION  MEETINGS 


THE  Board  of  Trustees  held  meetings,  during  the  year 
1948-49,  on  October  21,  November  16,  1948,  and  January 
20,  March  17,  and  May  19,  1949.  The  Executive  Committee 
met  on  January  5,  March  3,  April  8,  June  15,  and  September  22, 
1949.  Meetings  of  the  Finance  Committee  were  held  on  October 
14,  November  12,  and  December  9,  1948,  and  January  13, 
February  10,  March  10,  April  14,  May  12,  June  9,  July  14,  and 
September  8,  1949. 


TRUSTEES 

The  membership  of  the  Board  and  of  the  committees  is  shown 
at  the  beginning  of  this  Report. 

On  October  21,  1948,  Leroy  A.  Wilson  was  elected  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  a  five-year  term  ending 
with  the  annual  meeting  of  1952. 


ADMINISTRATION 

John  W.  Gardner,  member  of  the  Corporation  staff  since  March 
1,  1946,  and  executive  associate  since  September  25,  1947,  was 
elected  on  March  17,  1949,  to  be  vice  president  of  the  Cor¬ 
poration. 

The  secretary  of  the  Corporation  who  has  served  as  associate 
secretary  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Teaching  since  July  1,  1947,  and  the  treasurer  of  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  who  has  served  as  assistant  treasurer  of  the  Foundation 
since  May  10,  1948,  were  elected  on  January  7,  1949,  to  be 
secretary  and  treasurer  respectively  of  the  Foundation. 
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GRANTS  1948-49 

During  the  year  ended  September  30,  1949,  a  total  of  $4,056,783 
was  granted  from  funds  available  for  the  year.  In  addition, 
allocations  totaling  $85,000  were  made  from  funds  appropriated 
in  previous  years.  The  larger  total  includes  $503,267,  voted  for 
undertakings  in  the  British  Dominions  and  Colonies. 

The  complete  list  of  grants  and  allocations  is  shown  in  the 
summary  of  Appropriations  and  Payments,  beginning  on 
page  49.  Shown  also  in  the  summary  are  all  payments  made 
during  the  year  from  grants  voted  in  1948-49  and  in  previous 
years.  This  table  shows  the  full  range  of  activities  aided  by 
Corporation  funds  during  the  year  under  review. 

For  the  five-year  period  just  closed,  the  annual  appropriations 
have  been: 


1944- 45 

1 945- 46 

1946- 47 

1947- 48 

1948- 49 


$1,004,500 

3,086,385 

4,468,047 

8,894,208 

4,056,783 


These  figures  reflect  the  gradual  postwar  development  of  a 
full  program  of  giving  by  the  Corporation. 


Area  Interests 

As  has  been  pointed  out  in  previous  Reports,  there  has  become 
evident  since  the  war,  in  colleges  and  universities,  an  earnest 
effort  to  provide  facilities  for  extensive  study  of  geographic 
areas,  through  which  qualified  students  may  acquire  organized 
knowledge  as  to  one  country  or  region.  In  the  two  years  pre¬ 
ceding  1948-49,  the  Corporation  appropriated  $1,988,000  for 
support  of  area  institutes  or  studies,  in  such  universities  as 
Columbia,  Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton,  Vanderbilt,  Johns 
Hopkins,  Tulane,  Pennsylvania,  North  Carolina,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Texas,  and  Wisconsin.  This  series  was  supplemented 
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during  the  past  year  by  grants  totaling  $404,600,  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  institutions  and  organizations: 


Bryn  Mawr,  Haverford  and  Swarthmore  Colleges, 

for  a  cooperative  program  in  Russian  studies  $105,000 
Columbia  University,  for  graduate  fellowships  in 

the  Russian  institute  30,000 

Johns  Hopkins  University,  for  research  and  train¬ 
ing  on  Inner  Asia  75,000 

McGill  University,  for  Arctic  studies  18,000 

Northwestern  University,  for  an  African  research 

program  30,000 

Social  Science  Research  Council,  for  continuation 

of  fellowships  in  area  studies  130,000 

American  Council  of  Learned  Societies,  for  a  joint 
committee  on  Southern  Asia,  with  the  Social 
Science  Research  Council  10,000 

American  University,  for  work  on  Russian  demog¬ 
raphy  6,600 


Social  Science  Interests 

Continuing  the  practice  of  recent  years  of  assisting  universities 
to  carry  on  programs  of  research  and  study  of  particular  prob¬ 
lems,  especially  in  the  field  of  the  social  sciences,  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  made  grants,  which,  for  convenience  in  review,  may  be 
divided  into  three  groups.  The  first  is  composed  of  grants, 
totaling  $447,664.68,  for  programs  clearly  within  the  social  sci¬ 
ences;  the  second,  totaling  $180,800,  for  undertakings  involving 
the  relationship  between  the  college  and  the  community;  and 
the  third,  amounting  to  $126,500,  for  experimental  programs  in 
education  in  American  values. 

The  grants  in  the  first  group  are: 

Cornell  University,  for  fellowships  in  industrial 

psychiatry  $60,000 

Harvard  University,  for  study  of  the  theoretical 
foundations  of  fields  of  anthropology,  sociology 
and  social  psychology  10,000 

Minnesota,  University  of,  for  a  program  of  research 
in  social  sciences 


9°,3°° 
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North  Carolina,  University  of,  for  research  in 
social  sciences 

Northwestern  University,  for  a  course  of  instruction 
combining  anthropology,  psychology,  and  soci- 
ology 

Syracuse  University,  for  development  of  a  social 
science  program 

Vassar  College,  for  a  program  of  field  work  in  social 
sciences 

Yale  University,  for  an  inter-university  program  to 
develop  a  cross-cultural  survey 

Oregon,  University  of,  for  a  program  to  improve 
social  science  teaching 

Social  Science  Research  Council,  for  a  committee 
on  analysis  of  pre-election  polls  and  forecasts 
Also  for:  cross-cultural  survey  conferences;  for 
conference  on  political  behavior;  promotion  of 
volumes  on  the  American  Soldier 


$100,000 

27,000 

7,500 

37>5°° 

62.500 

7,500 

12.500 

13,364.68 


In  the  same  general  field,  a  series  of  allocations  totaling 
$19,500  was  made  to:  Harvard  University,  $5,000,  for  trade 
union  fellowships;  University  of  Michigan,  $5,500,  for  support 
of  a  conference  research  project;  University  of  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia,  $5,000,  for  a  seminar  on  the  contributions  of  social 
sciences  to  administration  and  management;  American  Psycho¬ 
logical  Association,  $3,000,  for  an  analysis  of  progress  in 
principal  areas  of  psychological  research;  and,  $1,000,  to 
Bennington  College,  for  exploratory  work  on  problems  of 
political  behavior. 

The  second  group  of  grants  totaling  $180,800,  for  support  of 
projects  dealing  with  the  college  and  the  community  included: 

Fisk  University,  for  cost  of  a  community  education 

program  $35,000 

California,  University  of,  for  analysis  of  university 

extension  services  25,000 

Columbia  University,  Teachers  College,  for  a  con¬ 
ference  on  educational  problems  of  special  cul¬ 
tural  groups 


50,000 
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Minnesota,  University  of,  for  creation  of  a  central 

secretariat  to  serve  pro  bono  organizations  $16,000 

McGill  University,  for  service  center  for  commu¬ 
nity  educational  programs  15,000 

University  College  of  the  West  Indies,  for  its 

extramural  department  10,000 

Also  for  instruction  of  part-time  tutors  in  extra¬ 
mural  department  2,300 


Similar  undertakings  were  aided  through  grants,  totaling 
$27,500,  to:  the  University  of  Rochester,  $7,500;  Emory  Uni¬ 
versity,  $7,500;  and  Claremont  Men’s  College,  $5,000 — each  for 
the  development  of  a  program  between  the  college  and  local 
business  leaders.  Also,  grants  were  made  to  the  State  University 
of  Iowa,  for  support  of  a  film  chautauqua,  $2,500;  and  to  the 
University  of  Minnesota  for  a  symposium  on  population, 
$5,000. 

The  third  group  of  grants  within  the  general  field  of  the  social 
sciences  is  composed  of  five  grants  aimed  at  encouraging  the 
development  of  education  in  American  values.  The  grants, 
totaling  $126,500,  are  as  follows: 


Bennington  College,  for  a  course  in  education  for 

American  values  $15,000 

Brown  University,  for  a  teaching  program  in 

American  civilization  36,500 

Columbia  University,  Teachers  College,  for  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  education  for  Americanism  50,000 

Cornell  University,  for  study  of  the  attitudes  and 

values  of  American  college  students  15,000 

Also  for  a  program  of  lectures  and  discussions  on 

the  American  tradition  10,000 


The  total  of  grants  for  interests  in  the  general  field  of  the 
social  sciences  is  $754,964.68. 

Improvement  of  Education  and  Teaching 

The  problems  of  postwar  education  include  not  only  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  new  courses  and  new  areas  of  instruction  but  also 
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the  matter  of  improving  the  quality  of  teaching  and  of  advanc¬ 
ing  the  cause  of  education  at  all  levels.  Grants  for  these  pur¬ 
poses  total  1774,063.09.  They  are: 


National  Citizens  Commission  for  the  Public 

Schools,  for  support  $200,000 

Association  of  American  Universities,  for  a  study 

of  the  financing  of  higher  education  50,000 

Columbia  University,  for  development  of  general 

courses  on  Asiatic  civilization  100,000 

For  internships  in  general  education  18,000 

Princeton  University,  for  Woodrow  Wilson  fellow¬ 
ships,  over  a  period  of  three  to  five  years  100,000 

Colgate  University,  for  its  preceptorial  plan  60,000 

Chicago,  University  of,  for  seminar  on  preparation 

of  college  teachers  20,000 


Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Teaching,  for  a  program  at  the  University  of 
Missouri  to  improve  college  teaching  in  Missouri 
colleges  50,000 

For  grants-in-aid  to  college  professors  in  South¬ 
eastern  colleges  20,000 

American  Council  on  Education,  for  work  on 

national  teacher  examination  2.5,95 1 

Within  the  same  general  purposes  and  total,  are  other  grants 
which  were  made  to:  Antioch  College,  $3,000,  for  a  study 
of  its  program  and  policy;  Colgate  University,  $8,746.53,  for  a 
study  of  its  plant  and  business  management;  the  University  of 
Chicago,  $4,500,  for  a  study  of  general  education  programs, 
and  $5,500  for  support  of  a  journal  of  general  education;  the 
University  of  Arkansas,  $7,500,  for  a  cooperative  survey  of 
institutions  of  higher  education  in  Arkansas;  Wesleyan  Uni¬ 
versity,  $7,500,  for  a  study  of  the  education  of  scientists; 
Harvard  University,  $5,965,  for  a  conference  on  the  place  of 
science  in  general  education,  and  for  a  fellowship  in  general 
education;  Howard  University,  $6,000,  for  development  of  a 
college  art  service;  Middlebury  College,  $6,000,  for  initiation 
of  a  graduate  school  of  French;  Vanderbilt  University,  $6,000, 
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for  initiation  of  a  chair  of  Jewish  literature  and  thought; 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  $6,000,  for  publication  of  a 
book  on  education  for  professional  responsibility. 

Similarly,  grants  were  made  to 

Canadian  Bar  Association,  for  a  study  of  the  legal 

profession  and  legal  education  in  Canada  $30,000 

National  Fund  for  Medical  Education,  for  ex¬ 
penses  of  organization  10,000 

Forsyth  Dental  Infirmary,  for  consultant  in  dental 

education  programs  6,000 

Association  of  American  Universities,  for  expenses 
of  delegates  to  Indian-American  conference  at 
New  Delhi  12,500 

The  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools 
received  $1,750  for  the  work  of  its  planning  committee;  the 
Association  of  American  Universities,  $2,000,  for  preparation  of 
briefs  on  the  draft  act.  A  conference  on  teaching  basic  physical 
science  and  the  distribution  of  a  pamphlet  on  the  growth 
of  experimental  science  were  assisted  by  allocations  totaling 
$1,150.56. 

Library  Interests 

Grants  for  library  interests  amounted  to  $957,620.28,  including 
the  largest  grant  of  the  year,  one  of  $750,000,  which  was  made 
to  the  Midwest  Inter-Library  Corporation,  to  bring  about 
the  establishment  of  a  cooperative  library  center  for  mid- 
western  libraries.  Another  library  grant  was  $100,000  to  the 
New  York  Public  Library,  which  in  its  resources  and  facilities 
ranks  as  one  of  the  world’s  principal  research  libraries,  to  assist 
the  Library  in  broadening  its  base  of  public  support  and  in 
stabilizing  its  income.  The  University  of  Chicago  received 
$37,000  for  preparation  of  teaching  materials  for  library 
schools,  and  the  American  Library  Association  advisory  service 
to  public  libraries  on  the  circulation  of  educational  films  was 
aided  by  a  grant  of  $32,000.  For  conclusion  of  activities  con- 
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nected  with  the  Public  Library  Inquiry,  the  Social  Science 
Research  Council  received  $10,000. 

Other  library  projects  for  which  grants  were  made  are: 
Auckland  University  College,  $10,000,  for  purchase  of  books; 
Central  African  Archives,  $8,000,  toward  cost  of  microfilming 
historical  documents;  New  Zealand  Library  Association,  $5,000, 
for  microfilm  equipment;  American  Documentation  Institute, 
$2,500,  to  assist  in  establishing  a  journal  of  American  docu¬ 
mentation.  Four  allocations,  totaling  $3,120.28,  were  made  for 
undertakings  in  Tasmania,  West  Africa,  West  Indies,  and 
Australia. 


International  Affairs 

To  organizations  and  agencies  with  programs  of  education 
and  research  in  international  affairs,  the  Corporation  made 
grants  totaling  $581,628. 

Institute  of  International  Education,  for  support  $112,500 


Council  on  Foreign  Relations,  for  regional  commit¬ 
tees,  and  for  research  and  publication;  total  145,000 
For  a  program  of  fellowships  for  American 
foreign  correspondents  20,000 

Foreign  Policy  Association,  for  nationwide  de¬ 
velopment  of  community  councils  93,000 

Brookings  Institution,  for  regional  conferences  on 

teaching  of  international  relations  33,624 

Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace,  for 
a  retirement  plan  26,679 

For  support  of  program  of  promotion  of  United 
Nations  25,000 

World  Affairs  Council  of  Northern  California,  for 

support  30,000 

American  Friends  Service  Committee,  for  summer 

seminars  for  foreign  students  25,000 

Committee  for  Promotion  of  Advanced  Slavic  Cul¬ 
tural  Studies,  for  support  10,000 

Canadian  Institute  of  International  Affairs 

For  public  information  service  22,500 

For  expenses  of  British  commonwealth  confer¬ 
ence  10,000 
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Agricultural  Missions,  Inc.,  for  a  project  in  land- 

use  practices  in  British  African  Colonies  $15,000 

Royal  Institute  of  International  Affairs,  toward 
expenses  of  New  York  office  and  toward  cost  of 
publication  of  demographic  survey;  total  10,32 5 

United  States  Military  Academy,  for  an  under¬ 
graduate  conference  on  international  affairs  3,000 

Various  Interests 

Below  there  are  brought  together  certain  grants  which,  though 
important,  do  not  fall  easily  into  the  classifications  already 
made.  The  total  of  these  is  $387,187.51. 


Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington,  for  research 

on  magnetic  polarization  of  the  earth  $30,000 

Also  for  preparation  of  biography  of  George  E. 

Hale  9,000 

National  Research  Council,  for  work  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  human  reproduction  16,000 

Arctic  Institute  of  North  America,  primarily  for 

support  36,500 

National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research,  for  its 

research  program  25,000 

Also  for  research  associates  (3)  14,620 

Canadian  Association  for  Adult  Education,  for 

studies  by  joint  planning  commission  22,500 

Johns  Hopkins  University,  for  studies  of  American 

foreign  policy  and  historical  research  45,000 

Tufts  College,  for  research  on  brain  waves  20,000 

National  Gallery  of  Canada,  for  exhibition  of 

English  paintings  in  Australia  10,000 

Study  of  Pension  Plans  and  Principles  10,000 

Community  Service  Society,  toward  cost  of  re¬ 
modeling,  etc.,  Carnegie  House  Properties  85,000 


Included  in  the  total  above  are  grants  to:  Stanford  Univer¬ 
sity,  for  psychological  research,  $5,500;  Population  Association 
of  America,  $3,100,  for  dissemination  of  scientific  knowledge  on 
population;  National  Education  Association,  for  its  national 
training  laboratory  in  group  development,  $8,500;  Phelps-Stokes 
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Fund,  for  a  survey  of  African  students  in  North  America,  $6, 000; 
American  Council  of  Voluntary  Agencies  in  Foreign  Service, 
for  information  pamphlets  for  displaced  persons  coming  to  the 
United  States,  $3, 500;  National  Urban  League,  for  administra¬ 
tive  survey,  $4,000;  American  Association  of  Museums,  for  a 
book  on  museum  buildings,  $5,000;  Australian  Hospital  Asso¬ 
ciation,  for  advisory  services  on  hospital  records,  $6,2,00;  Quebec 
Association  for  Adult  Education,  for  support,  $6,000;  Institute 
of  Citizenship,  Capetown,  for  support,  $3,500;  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Foreign  Student  Advisers,  for  support,  $2,900;  Car¬ 
negie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  for  a  new 
edition  of  Charters  of  Philanthropies,  $4,467.51. 

Travel  and  Study 

Grants-in-aid  totaling  $161,573  for  travel  and  study  pri¬ 
marily  by  residents  of  the  British  Dominions  and  Colonies 
were  provided  through  95  allocations  totaling  $145,601  to 
individuals  and  $11,500  to  institutions  and  agencies  such  as 
the  Australian  Institute  of  International  Affairs,  South  Afri¬ 
can  Institute  of  Race  Relations,  University  of  Pretoria,  New 
Zealand  Library  Association,  and  St.  Francis  Xavier  Univer¬ 
sity.  At  the  close  of  the  year  the  sum  of  $50,049  appropriated 
for  grants-in-aid  for  travel  and  study  remained  available  for 
future  allocation. 

The  complete  list  of  authorizations  and  appropriations 
begins  on  the  next  page. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Robert  M.  Lester, 

Secretary 
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APPROPRIATIONS  AND  PAYMENTS:  United  States 
During  Year  Ended  September  30,  1949 


This  schedule  shows  all  payments  made  during  the  fiscal  year  1948-49  from  appropriations 
of  that  year  and  of  preceding  years.  Amounts  in  the  first  column  marked  thus  (*) 
are  grants  allocated  from  funds  made  available  in  previous  years. 


Balance 

Unpaid 

Appropriated  from  Ap- 

Balance 

Recipient  and  Purpose  or  Allocated  propriations 

Paid 

Carried 

During 

Made 

During 

Forward 

1948-49 

Before 

1948-49 

Into 

1948-49 

1949-50 

American  Association  of  Museums, 

Preparation  and  publication  of  book  on  museum 

buildings  (X2456) 

$5,000* 

$5,000 

American  Bar  Association, 

Study  of  legal  profession  and  of  legal  education 

(B2104,  B2130) 

$60,000 

40,000 

$20,000 

American  Council  of  Learned  Societies, 

Administrative  expenses  (X2431  [a]) 
Establishment  of  joint  committee  on  Southern 

45,000 

15,000 

30,000 

Asia  (X2456) 

American  Council  of  Voluntary  Agencies  for  Foreign 

10,000 

5,000 

5,000 

Service,  Inc., 

Publication  of  information  pamphlets  for  dis¬ 

placed  persons  coming  to  United  States  (X2456) 

3,500 

3,500 

American  Council  on  Education, 

Work  on  national  teacher  examinations  (B2332) 

25,951 

25,951 

American  Documentation  Institute, 

Journal  of  American  documentation  (X2456) 
American  Friends  Service  Committee, 

2,500 

2,500 

Summer  seminars  for  foreign  students  (B2336) 

25,000 

25,000 

American  Law  Institute, 

Program  of  continuing  legal  education  (B2234) 
American  Library  Association, 

225,000 

105,000 

120,000 

Advisory  services  to  public  libraries  on  circulation 

of  educational  films  (B2331) 

32,000 

16,000 

16,000 

American  Mathematical  Society, 

Support  of  International  Congress  of  Mathematics 
(X1563,  X1848)  12,000  12,000 

American  Psychological  Association, 

Analysis  of  progress  in  principal  areas  of  psycho¬ 
logical  research  (X2456)  3,000 


3,000 
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Balance 

Unpaid 

Appropriated  from  Ap- 

Balance 

Recipient  and  Purpose  or 

Allocated  propriations 

Paid 

Carried 

During 

Made 

During 

Forward 

1948-49 

Before 

1948-49 

Into 

1948-49 

1949-50 

American  University, 

Work  on  Russian  demography  (X2456) 

Antioch  College, 

$ 6,600 

$6,600 

Study  of  educational  program  and  policy  at 

Antioch  (X2456) 

3,000 

3,000 

Area  Studies, 

Summer  schools,  conferences,  etc.,  in  four  South¬ 

ern  institutions  (B2143) 

$23,600 

9,200 

$14,400 

Arkansas,  University  of. 

Survey  of  higher  education  in  Arkansas  (X2456) 
Association  of  American  Universities, 

7,500 

7,500 

Preparation  of  briefs  on  the  Draft  Act  (X2456) 
Support  of  study  of  financing  of  higher  education 

2,000 

2,000 

and  research  (B2364) 

Expenses  of  delegates  to  Indian-American  Con¬ 

50,000 

50,000 

ference  at  New  Delhi  (B2365) 

12,500 

12,500 

Association  of  Research  Libraries, 

Project  in  cooperative  purchasing  of  foreign  pub¬ 
lications  (B2230) 

Bennington  College, 

9,000 

4,500 

4,500 

Exploratory  work  on  problems  of  political  be¬ 
havior  (X2456) 

Development  of  course  in  education  for  American 

1,000 

1,000 

values  (X2462) 

15,000 

15,000 

Brookings  Institution, 

Summer  seminars  on  problems  of  American  for¬ 
eign  policy  (B2211) 

Regional  conferences  on  teaching  of  international 

150,000 

75,000 

75,000 

relations  (B2303) 

33,624 

33,624 

Brown  University, 

Teaching  program  in  American  civilization  (B2370) 
Bryn  Mawr  College, 

36,500 

7,300 

29,200 

Program  in  Russian  studies,  with  Haverford  and 
Swarthmore  (B2306) 

California,  University  of, 

105,000 

21,000 

84,000 

Analysis  of  university  extension  services  (B2292) 

25,000 

25,000 
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APPROPRIATIONS  AND  PAYMENTS:  United  States 

Balance 

Appropriated  from  Ap- 


Recipient  and  Purpose  or  Allocated  propriations 

Paid 

During 

Made 

During 

1948-49 

Before 

1948-49 

Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace, 
Establishment  of  retirement  plan  for  its  employees 
(B2324) 

$26,679 

1948-49 

$26,679 

Program  of  promotion  of  the  United  Nations 
(B2325) 

25,000 

25,000 

Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teach¬ 
ing, 

Experimental  program  of  grants-in-aid  in  South¬ 
east  (B2110) 

$280,000 

128,000 

Experimental  program  of  grants-in-aid  in  Negro 
colleges  (B2136) 

141,000 

35,794 

Experimental  program  of  grants-in-aid;  supple¬ 
mentary  (B2309) 

20,000 

4,000 

Program  at  University  of  Missouri  to  improve 
teaching  in  Missouri  colleges  (B2348) 

50,000 

10,000 

New  edition  of  Charters  of  Philanthropies  (X2456) 

4,467* 

4,467 

Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology, 

Publication  of  Education  for  Professional  Respon¬ 
sibility  (X2456) 

6,000 

6,000 

Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington, 

Yerkes  Laboratories  of  Primate  Biology,  support 
(B2127,  B2142) 

36,000 

12,000 

Research  on  magnetic  polarization  of  the  earth 
(B2351) 

30,000 

30,000 

Preparation  of  biography  of  George  Ellery  Hale 
(X2467) 

Chicago,  University  of, 

Studies  of  effect  of  technology  and  invention  on 
society  (B2146) 

9,000 

20,000 

20,000 

Program  of  education,  training  and  research  in 
race  relations  (B2183) 

45,000 

15,000 

Studies  on  problems  of  ageing  (B2250) 

20,000 

10,000 

Study  of  general  education  programs  in  action 
(X2456) 

4,500* 

4,500 

Preparation  of  teaching  materials  for  labor  unions 
(B2222) 

35,000 

20,000 

Preparation  of  teaching  materials  for  library 
schools  (B2293) 

37,000 

20,000 

Support  of  Journal  of  General  Education  (X2456) 

5,500 

5,500 

Program  of  preparation  of  college  teachers  (B2369) 

20,000 

20,000 

Unpaid 

Balance 

Carried 

Forward 

Into 

1949-50 


$152,000 

105,206 

16,000 

40,000 


24,000 


9,000 


30,000 

10,000 


15,000 

17,000 
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Balance 

Unpaid 

Appropriated  from  Ap- 

Balance 

Recipient  and  Purpose  or 

Allocated  propriations 

Paid 

Carried 

During 

Made 

During 

Forward 

1948-49 

Before 

1948-49 

Into 

Claremont  Men’s  College, 

Cooperative  program  between  college  faculty  and 

1948-49 

1949-50 

business  leaders  (B2311) 

$5,000 

$5,000 

Cleveland  Public  Library, 

Demonstration  of  film  distribution  and  use  (B2281) 
Colgate  University, 

$12,500 

12,500 

Support  of  preceptorial  plan  (B2307) 

Study  of  plant  and  business  management 

60,000 

15,000 

$45,000 

(X2456) 

8,746 

8,746 

Columbia  University, 

Topical  studies  in  international  relations  (B2191) 

25,000 

25,000 

Program  of  European  studies  (B2271) 

Fellowships  to  students  in  graduate  program  of 

120,000 

30,000 

90,000 

Russian  institute  (B2329) 

General  education  courses  on  Asiatic  civilization 

30,000 

30,000 

(B2344) 

100,000 

20,000 

80,000 

Interneships  in  general  education  (B2345) 
Teachers  College, 

18,000 

18,000 

Program  of  education  for  Americanism  (X2461) 

50,000 

50,000 

Committee  for  the  Promotion  of  Advanced  Slavic 

Cultural  Studies,  Inc., 

Support  (X2456) 

Community  Service  Society  of  New  York, 

10,000 

10,000 

Remodeling  and  maintenance  of  Carnegie  House 

Properties  (X 2466) 

85,000 

85,000 

Cornell  University, 

Development  of  work  in  music  (X2224) 
Development  of  program  in  social  anthropology 

3,000 

3,000 

(B2198) 

Lectures  and  discussions  on  American  way  of  life 

140,000 

40,000 

100,000 

(X2456)  _ 

10,000* 

10,000 

Fellowships  in  industrial  psychiatry  (B2301) 

Study  of  attitudes  and  values  of  American  college 

60,000 

20,000 

40,000 

students  (B2349) 

Council  on  Foreign  Relations, 

15,000 

15,000 

Research  and  publication  (B2290) 

25,000 

25,000 

Regional  committees  (B2291,  B2372) 

Fellowships  for  American  foreign  correspondents 

120,000 

60,000 

60,000 

(X2460) 

20,000 

20,000 
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APPROPRIATIONS  AND  PAYMENTS:  United  States 


Balance 

Unpaid 

Appropriated  from  Ap- 

Balance 

Recipient  and  Purpose  or  Allocated  propriations 

Paid 

Carried 

During 

Made 

During 

Forward 

1948-49 

Before 

1948-49 

Into 

1948-49 

1949-50 

Dartmouth  College, 

Support  of  course  on  great  issues  of  the  day 

(B2188) 

$15,000 

$15,000 

Emory  University, 

Cooperative  program  between  university  faculty 

and  business  leaders  (B2310) 

$7,500 

7,500 

Film  Council  of  America, 

Administrative  expenses  (B2254) 

Fisk  University, 

10,000 

10,000 

Community  education  program  (B2327) 

Foreign  Policy  Association, 

35,000 

8,000 

$27,000 

Program  for  nation-wide  development  of  com¬ 

munity  centers  of  international  education 
(B2363) 

93,000 

40,000 

53,000 

Forsyth  Dental  Infirmary, 

Advisory  and  educational  services  (X2456) 
Grants-in-aid  for  young  administrators, 

6,000 

6,000 

Travel  and  study  (B2237) 

Harvard  University, 

25,000 

3,923 

21,077 

Exploratory  research  fund  for  department  of 

social  relations  (B2125) 

90,000 

30,000 

60,000 

Russian  Research  Center  (B2270) 

500,000 

125,000 

375,000 

Training  agricultural  extension  leaders  (B2223) 

48,000 

24,000 

24,000 

Trade  union  fellowship  program  (X2456) 

Study  of  theoretical  foundations  of  anthropology, 

5,000 

5,000 

sociology,  and  social  psychology  (X2456) 
Conference  on  place  of  science  in  general  educa¬ 

10,000 

10,000 

tion  (X2456) 

Fellowship  in  science  and  general  education 

2,965 

2,965 

(X2456) 

3,000 

3,000 

Haskins  Laboratories,  Inc., 

Psychological-physical  research  on  auditory  pat¬ 

terns  (B2212) 

20,000 

20,000 

Howard  University, 

College  art  service  (X2456) 

Institute  for  Advanced  Study, 

6,000 

6,000 

Seminars  on  international  affairs  (B2164) 

40,000 

20,000 

20,000 
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Balance 

Unpaid 

Appropriated  from  Ap- 

Balance 

Recipient  and  Purpose  or  Allocated  propriations 

Paid 

Carried 

During 

Made 

During 

Forward 

1948M9 

Before 

1948-49 

Into 

1948-49 

1949-50 

Institute  of  International  Education, 

Support  (X2428,  B2362) 

Administration  of  student  exchanges  under  Ful- 

$112,500 

$100,000 

$100,000 

$112,500 

bright  Act  (B2232) 

11,900 

11,900® 

Institute  of  Pacific  Relations, 

Final  grant  for  support  (B2154) 

Iowa,  State  University  of, 

20,000 

20,000 

Study  of  general  education  programs  in  action 

(X2434) 

4,500 

4,500® 

Iowa  film  chautauqua  (X2456) 

Johns  Hopkins  University, 

2,500 

2,500 

Studies  of  American  foreign  policy  (B2304) 
Program  of  research  and  training  on  Inner  Asia 

38,000 

16,000 

22,000 

(B2368) 

75,000 

25,000 

50,000 

Historical  research  (X2456) 

Kansas,  University  of, 

7,000 

7,000 

Apprentice  training  program  in  city  management 
(B2278) 

Library  Service,  Studies  and  Projects, 

40,000 

10,000 

30,000 

Unallocated  (B2156) 

See  Social  Science  Research  Council,  study  of 

50,000 

40,000 

American  public  library 

Long  Island  Biological  Association, 

Support  of  annual  scientific  symposia  (B2169) 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 

18,000 

6,000 

12,000 

Center  for  scientific  aids  to  learning  (B2204) 
Michigan,  University  of, 

75,000 

35,000 

40,000 

Support  of  Japanese  studies  (B2143) 

65,000 

25,000 

40,000 

Conference  on  reorganization  of  the  executive 

f  775® 

branch  (X2443) 

Study  of  data  collected  by  survey  research  center 

1,024 

1249 

(B2277) 

Research  trainees  in  connection  with  the  confer¬ 

10,000 

10,000 

ence  research  project  (X2456) 

Middlebury  College, 

5,500* 

5,500 

Organization  of  graduate  school  of  French  in 

France  (B23081) 

6,000 

6,000 

®Not  required;  written  off  and  not  included  in  total  payments. 
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APPROPRIATIONS  AND  PAYMENTS:  United  States 


Balance 

Unpaid 

Appropriated  from  Ap- 

Balance 

Recipient  and  Purpose  or 

■  Allocated  propriations 

Paid 

Carried 

During 

Made 

During 

Forward 

1948-49 

Before 

1948-49 

Into 

1948-49 

1949-50 

Midwest  Inter-Library  Corporation, 

Cooperative  inter-library  center  for  midwestern 
libraries  (B2326) 

Minnesota,  University  of, 

3 750,000 

250,000 

3500,000 

Support  of  Scandinavian  area  program  (B2143) 
Symposium  on  populations  conducted  by  the 

370,000 

330,000 

40,000 

center  for  continuation  study  (X2456) 

5,000* 

5,000 

Program  of  research  in  social  sciences  (B2366) 
Central  secretariat  to  serve  pro  bono  organiza¬ 

90,300 

30,100 

60,200 

tions  (B2367) 

16,000 

8,000 

8,000 

Missouri  State  Library, 

Demonstration  of  film  distribution  and  use  (B2282) 

7,500 

5,000 

2,500 

National  Association  of  Foreign  Student  Advisers, 
Support  (X2456) 

National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research, 

2,900 

2,900 

Research  program  (B2350) 

25,000 

25,000 

For  research  associates  (X2456) 

National  Citizens  Commission  for  the  Public  Schools, 

14,620 

14,620 

Support  (B2343) 

National  Council  on  Social  Work  Education, 

200,000 

65,000 

135,000 

Study  of  social  work  education  (B2213) 

National  Education  Association, 

31,000 

31,000 

National  training  laboratory  in  group  develop¬ 

ment  (X2456) 

8,500 

8,500 

National  Fund  for  Medical  Education, 

Organization  expenses  (B2352) 

National  Research  Council, 

10,000 

10,000 

Expenses  of  committee  on  human  reproduction 

(B2295) 

16,000 

8,000 

8,000 

National  Urban  League, 

Administrative  reorganization  (X2450) 

20,000 

20,000 

Administrative  survey  (X2456) 

Nebraska,  University  of, 

4,000* 

4,000 

School  improvement  through  motion  pictures 

(B2225) 

7,700 

7,700 

New  York  Public  Library, 

To  assist  library  in  broadening  base  of  public  sup¬ 

port  and  stabilizing  income  (B2335) 

100,000 

100,000 
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Recipient  and  Purpose 


New  York  State  Citizens  Council, 

Support  (X2430) 

North  Carolina,  University  of, 

Support  of  Latin-American  studies  (B2143) 
Research  in  social  sciences  (B2302) 

Woman’s  College  of, 

Establishment  of  school  of  fine  arts  and  summer 
repertory  theatre  (X2440) 

North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Second* 
ary  Schools, 

Work  of  committee  on  liberal  arts  education 
(B2226) 

Northwestern  University, 

Support  of  African  research  program  (B2288) 
Course  of  instruction  combining  anthropology, 
psychology,  and  sociology  (B2328) 

Oregon,  University  of, 

Improvement  of  social  science  teaching  (X2456) 
Pennsylvania,  University  of, 

Program  of  India  studies  (B2143) 

Population  Association  of  America, 

Dissemination  of  scientific  knowledge  on  popula¬ 
tion  (X2456) 

Princeton  University, 

Analysis  of  student  development  and  of  methods 
of  teaching  at  Princeton  (B2126) 

Support  of  Near  Eastern  studies  (B2143) 
Research  in  school  of  public  and  international  af¬ 
fairs  (B2274) 

Woodrow  Wilson  fellowships  (B2346) 

Puerto  Rico,  University  of, 

Support  of  school  of  public  administration  (B2202) 
Rochester,  University  of 

Support  of  series  of  clinics  for  local  business 
leaders  (B2330) 

Royal  Institute  of  International  Affairs, 
Maintenance  of  New  York  office  (B2312) 


Balance 

Unpaid 

Appropriated  from  Ap- 

Balance 

or  Allocated  propriations 

Paid 

Carried 

During  Made 

During 

Forward 

1948-49  Before 

1948-49 

Into 

1948-49 

1949-50 

$15,000 

$10,000 

$5,000 

$100,000 

33,600 

11,200 

25,000 

22,400 

75,000 

3,000 

2,000 

1,000 

14,000 

7,000 

7,000 

30,000 

10,000 

20,000 

27,000 

13,500 

13,500 

7,500 

7,500 

90,000 

30,000 

60,000 

3,100 

3,100 

125,000 

44,500 

50,000 

13,500 

75,000 

31,000 

100,000 

45,000 

15,000 

20,000 

30,000 

80,000 

30,000 

20,000 

10,000 

7,500 

7,500 

7,500 

2,500 

5,000 
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APPROPRIATIONS  AND  PAYMENTS:  United  States 


Balance 

Unpaid 

Appropriated  from  Ap- 

Balance 

Recipient  and  Purpose  or  Allocated  propriations 

Paid 

Carried 

During 

Made 

During 

Forward 

1948-49 

Before  1948-49 

Into 

1948-49 

1949-50 

Social  Science  Research  Council, 

Administrative  expenses  (B2121) 

Expenses  of  committee  on  analysis  of  pre-election 

$11,533*1 

967 

$60,000 

$30,000 

$30,000 

polls  and  forecasts  (X2456) 

National  fellowship  program  in  area  studies 

12,500 

(B2287) 

Expenses  of  cross  cultural  survey  conferences 

130,000 

130,000 

(X2456) 

2,364 

2,364 

Conference  on  political  behavior  (X2456) 
Promotion  of  four  volumes,  “The  American  Sol¬ 

7,500 

7,500 

dier”  (X2456) 

3,500 

3,500 

Study  of  American  public  library  (B2156) 
Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 

10,000* 

25,000 

25,000 

10,000 

Schools, 

Support  (X2456) 

Southern  California,  University  of, 

1,750 

1,750 

Seminar  on  the  contributions  of  social  sciences  to 

administration  and  management  (X2456) 

5,000 

5,000 

Stanford  University, 

Program  of  research,  etc.,  through  Hoover  Insti¬ 

tute  (B2216) 

120,000 

60,000 

60,000 

Support  of  a  three-year  research  program  (X2456) 
Syracuse  University, 

5,500 

5,500 

Inter-university  project  in  preparation  of  teach¬ 

ing  materials  in  public  administration  (B2219) 

65,000 

35,000 

30,000 

Social  science  program  (X2456) 

7,500 

7,500 

Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association, 

To  strengthen  its  reserves  (B2269) 

Texas,  University  of, 

5,000,000 

250,000® 

950,000 

3,800,000 

Support  of  Latin-American  studies  (B2143) 

Tufts  College, 

33,600 

11,200 

22,400 

Research  on  brain  waves  (B2294) 

Tulane  University  of  Louisiana, 

20,000 

20,000 

Support  of  Latin-American  studies  (B2143) 
United  States  Military  Academy, 

33,600 

11,200 

22,400 

Undergraduate  conference  on  international  rela¬ 

tions  (X2456) 

3,000 

3,000 

©  Transferred  (B2298)  to  British  Dominions  and  Colonies;  not  included  in  total  payments. 
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Recipient  and  Purpose 


Vanderbilt  University, 

Support  of  Latin-American  studies  (B2143) 

Work  in  mental  hygiene  (X2203) 

Support  of  chair  of  Jewish  literature  and  thought 
(X2456) 

Vassar  College, 

Program  of  field  work  in  social  sciences  (B2371) 
Washington,  University  of, 

Coordination  of  international  agencies  in  Seattle 
area  (B2220) 

Washington  University, 

Conference  on  teaching  basic  physical  science 
(X2456) 

Wesleyan  University, 

Study  of  education  of  scientists  (X2456) 
Wisconsin,  University  of, 

Studies  of  law  in  action  (B2276) 

Support  of  Scandinavian  studies  (B2143) 

World  Affairs  Council  of  Northern  California, 
Support  (B2289) 

Yale  University, 

Seminars  on  problems  of  national  policy  (B2165) 
Support  of  Southeastern  Asia  studies  (B2143) 
Support  of  institute  of  international  studies 
(B2199)  . 

Support  of  inter-university  program  to  develop  a 
cross-cultural  survey  (B2347) 

Various  Allocations, 

Circulating  exhibition  of  arts  and  crafts  of  South¬ 
ern  highlands  (B2122) 

Grant-in-aid  for  travel  and  study  (X2456) 
Research  and  publication  (B1879) 

History  of  the  army  of  the  United  States  (B2061) 
Printing  The  Growth  of  Experimental  Sciences 
(X2456) 

History  of  the  military  policy  of  the  United 
States  (X2443) 

Study  of  pension  plans  and  principles  (B2305) 
Fund  made  available  but  remaining  unallocated 
(X2469) 


Balance 

Unpaid 

Appropriated  from  Ap- 

Balance 

or  Allocated  propriations 

Paid 

Carried 

During  Made 

During 

Forward 

1948-49  Before 

1948-49 

Into 

1948-49 

1949-50 

$33,600 

7,254 

$11,200 

7,254® 

$22,400 

$6,000 

6,000 

37,500 

12,500 

25,000 

7,500 

7,500 

500 

500 

7,500 

7,500 

20,000 

56,000 

10,000 

14,000 

10,000 

42,000 

30,000 

10,000 

20,000 

30,000 

90,000 

30,000 

30,000 

60,000 

21,000 

21,000 

62,500 

62,500 

800 

1,000 

500 

2,250 

1,000 

800 

500 

500 

1,750 

650 

650 

10,000 

2,000 

2,000 

2,500 

7,500 

50,000 

50,000 

50,000 

®  Not  required;  written  off  and  not  included  in  total  payments. 
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APPROPRIATIONS  AND  PAYMENTS:  United  States 


Recipient  and  Purpose 


Balance 

Unpaid 

Appropriated  from  Ap~ 

Balance 

or  Allocated  propriations 

Paid 

Carried 

During  Made 

During 

Forward 

1948-49  Before 

1948-49 

Into 

1948-49 

1949-50 

Total  Appropriated  or  Allocated: 
United  States 

Less:  Allocated  from  funds  voted  in 
previous  years 
TOTALS 


53,613,516 

60,000 

$3,553,516®  $8,740,128  $4,221,782 


$7,797,433 


ADJUSTMENTS  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 
Not  required;  written  off  or  transferred  ( listed  above)  $274,429 

Refunds  from  grants  made  in  previous  years: 

1 930-3 s.  National  Academy  of  Sciences  ( B812 )  81 

I93I~32i  Scholarly  Publication  Fund ,  Encyclopaedia  of  the 

Social  Sciences  (B903,  B915)  2,586 

1938- 39,  American  Library  Association  ( B1649 )  1,836 

1939- 40,  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 

Teaching  ( X2149 )  3,200 

1939- 40 ,  Johns  Hopkins  University  ( B2118 )  6,070 

1940- 41,  American  Library  Association  ( X2233 )  85 

1940- 41,  National  Education  Association  ( X2233 )  3,000 

1941- 42,  National  Research  Council  (B1878)  51 

1943-46,  University  of  Michigan  ( X2434 )  2,378 

1945- 46,  State  University  of  Iowa  ( X2434 )  240 

194(^47 ,  University  of  Chicago  ( X2434 )  1,011 

1 946)- 47,  University  of  Minnesota  ( X2443 )  1,669 

1946- 47,  American  Society  for  Engineering  Education 

(X2434)  1,709 

1947- 48,  Association  of  American  Law  Schools  {B2224)  1,456 

1947-48,  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 

Teaching  ( X2454 )  4,540 

1947-48 ,  Institute  of  International  Education  ( B2232 )  18,412 

B.  D.  &  C. 

1947-48 ,  Universities  Bureau  of  the  British 
Commonwealth  ( B2238 )  19,596 

Total  $342,348 


©Appropriated  from  current  income,  $3,253,516;  from  future  income,  $300,000. 
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APPROPRIATIONS  AND  PAYMENTS:  British  Dominions  and  Colonies 


Balance 

Unpaid 

Appropriated  from  Ap- 

Balance 

Recipient  and  Purpose  or  Allocated  propriations 

Paid 

Carried 

During 

Made 

During 

Forward 

1948-49 

Before 

1948M9 

Into 

1948-49 

1949-50 

Agricultural  Missions,  Inc., 

Support  of  project  to  interpret  relation  of  land  use 

practices  to  tribal  culture  in  British  African 
Colonies  (B2353) 

$15,000 

$11,500 

$3,500 

Arctic  Institute  of  North  America, 

Support  (B2296) 

35,000 

35,000 

Travel  and  study  (X2457) 

Auckland  University  College, 

1,500 

1,500 

Development  of  library  through  purchase  of 

books  (B2333) 

10,000 

5,000 

5,000 

Australian  Council  for  Educational  Research, 

Study  of  adjustment  problems  of  youth  (B2256) 
Australian  Hospital  Association, 

$7,275 

7,275 

For  services  of  American  expert  on  hospital  rec¬ 

ords  (B2373) 

6,200 

6,200 

Australian  Institute  of  International  Affairs, 

Support  (B2218) 

4,250 

2,500 

1,750 

Travel  and  study  (B2297) 

Canadian  Association  for  Adult  Education, 

3,600 

1,700 

1,900 

Support  of  joint  planning  commission  (B2376) 
Canadian  Bar  Association, 

22,500 

22,500 

Survey  of  legal  profession  and  legal  education  in 

Canada  (B2354) 

30,000 

15,000 

15,000 

Canadian  Institute  of  International  Affairs, 

Support  of  public  information  service  (B2314) 
Expenses  of  British  commonwealth  relations 

22,500 

7,500 

15,000 

conference  (B2315) 

10,000 

10,000 

Canadian  Library  Association, 

Canadian  Index  (B2208) 

7,000 

4,000 

3,000 

Canadian  Social  Science  Research  Council, 

Support  (B2241) 

Cape  Town,  University  of, 

5,000 

2,500 

2,500 

Scientific  research  (B1454) 

Central  African  Archives, 

Microfilming  historical  documents  (B2316) 

Central  Library  in  the  British  West  Indies, 

8,000 

3,825 

8,000 

3,825 

Establishment  (B1821) 

Columbia  University,  Teachers  College, 

3,000 

3,000 

Conference  on  educational  problems  of  special 

cultural  groups  (B2313) 

50,000 

50,000 
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APPROPRIATIONS  AND  PAYMENTS 

:  British 

Dominions 

and  Colonies 

Balance 

Unpaid 

Appropriated  from  Ap- 

Balance 

Recipient  and  Purpose  ot 

•  Allocated  propriations 

Paid 

Carried 

During 

Made 

During 

Forward 

1948-49 

Before 

1948-49 

Into 

1948-49 

1949-50 

Humanities  Research  Council  of  Canada, 

Support  (B2240) 

$5,000 

$5,000 

Institute  of  Citizenship,  Capetown 

Support  (X2457) 

Inter-University  Council  for  Higher  Education  in 

$3,500 

3,500 

the  Colonies, 

Support  of  library  specialist  (B2194) 

Jamaica,  Institute  of, 

12,000 

6,000 

$6,000 

Work  in  archives  (B2284) 

Melbourne,  University  of, 

Purchase  of  Library  of  Congress  catalog  (X2457) 
McGill  University, 

266* 

18,000 

266 

18,000 

Arctic  studies  (B2374) 

Center  for  community  educational  programs 

18,000 

6,000 

12,000 

(B2375) 

15,000 

15,000 

National  Gallery  of  Canada, 

Establishment  of  national  art  center  (X1983) 
Exhibition  of  English  paintings  in  Australia 

15,000 

15,000 

(B2355) 

10,000 

5,000 

5,000 

New  South  Wales,  Public  Library  of, 

Temporary  support  of  U.  S.  Information  Library 
in  Sydney  (X2435) 

New  Zealand  Library  Association, 

625 

625 

Microfilm  equipment  (X2457) 

5,000* 

3,737 

1,263 

Travel  and  study  (X2457) 

Nova  Scotia  Regional  Libraries  Commission, 
Purchase  of  books  (B1761) 

Phelps-Stokes  Fund, 

3,000* 

40,000 

3,000 

40,000 

Survey  of  African  students  in  North  America 

(X2457) 

6,000* 

6,000 

Pretoria,  University  of, 

Travel  and  study  (B2297) 

Quebec  Association  for  Adult  Education, 

1,750 

1,750 

Support  (B2356) 

Rhodes  University  College, 

Library  development  (B2207) 

6,000 

4,000 

2,000 

8,000 

8,000 

Royal  Institute  of  International  Affairs, 

Survey  of  Commonwealth  affairs  (B2195) 

11,000 

11,000 

Demographic  survey  (X2457) 

St.  Francis  Xavier  University  (Nova  Scotia), 

2,825* 

2,825 

Travel  and  study  (X2457) 

650 

650 
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APPROPRIATIONS  AND  PAYMENTS:  British  Dominions  and  Colonies 


Balance 

Unpaid 

Appropriated  from  Ap- 

Balance 

Recipient  and  Purpose  or  Allocated  propriations 

Paid 

Carried 

During 

Made 

During 

Forward 

1948-49 

Before 

1948-49 

Into 

1948-49 

1949-50 

South  African  Institute  of  Race  Relations, 

$294* 1 

$2,500 

Travel  and  study  (X2457) 

South  Africa  State  Library, 

Support  of  rural  library  services  (B1927) 

Tasmania,  State  Library  of, 

2,206  J 

\ 

$14,000 

14,000 

American  librarian  for  in-service  training  in  li- 

brarianship  (X2457) 

1,750 

1,750 

Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association, 

To  strengthen  its  reserves  (B2298) 

Travel  and  Study,  Grants-in-Aid  for, 

250,000® 

50,000 

$200,000 

Grants-in-aid,  94  allocations  (B2297,  B2206, 
X2457,  X2444,  X2435) 

4,472*  1 
144,801  J 

\  76,794 

130,459 

95,608 

Unallocated 

50,049 

400 

50,449 

West  Africa,  Library  Development  Program, 
Various  colonies,  support  (B1784,  X2457) 

West  Indies,  University  College  of  the. 

843* 

55,168 

56,011 

Development  of  extra-mural  department  (B2377) 
Instruction  of  part-time  tutors  in  extra-mural 

10,000 

10,000 

department  (X2457) 

2,300* 

2,300 

Library  of  Congress  catalog  (X2457) 

Funds  made  available  but  remaining  unallocated 

261 

261 

(X2470) 

25,000 

25,000 

25,000 

Total  Appropriated  or  Allocated:  B.D.  &  C. 

$528,267 

Less:  Allocated  from  funds  voted  in 

previous  years 

25,000 

TOTALS 

$503,267 

$561,337 

$532,434 

$532,170 

UNITED  STATES  AND  BRITISH  DOMINIONS  AND  COLONIES 

Summary  of  Appropriations  and  Payments 


For  Purposes  in  United  States 
For  Purposes  in  British  Dominions  and 
Colonies 


$3,553,516  $8,740,128  $4,221,782  $7,797,433 

503,267  561,337  532,434  532,170 

$4,056,783  $9,301,465  $4,754,216  $8,329,603 


®  Transferred  from  U.  S.  in  accordance  with  resolution  B2298 
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REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER 

For  the  Year  Ended  September  30,  1949 


THE  Corporation’s  financial  condition  on  September  30, 
1949,  and  the  changes  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  on  that 
date  are  shown  in  the  following  table. 


Assets 


Sept. 30, 1949 

Per  cent 

(4-)  Increase  or  (— )  Decrease 
During  the  Year 

Marketable  Securities 

Total  Book  Amount 
Quoted  Market  Value 
U.  S.  Government  Bonds 

$166,400,324 

175,460,165 

86,480,61.2 

49.98 

+  $44,868 
+4,063,254 

-$14,415,313 

Other  Bonds 

35,701,727 

20.64 

+  13,830,270 

Preferred  Stocks 

12,973,728 

7.50 

-  942,845 

Common  Stocks 

31,244,256 

18.06 

+  1,572,756 

Cash 

557,403 

•32 

-  77,170 

Reversionary  Interests 

1,828,597 

1.06 

+  1,646,535 

Other  Assets 

4,227,196 

2.44 

+  711,767 

$173,013,520  100.00 

Funds,  Reserves  and  Liabilities 

+  $2,326,000 

Sept.  30, 1949 

(+)  Increase  or 
(— )  Decrease 
During  the  Year 

Endowment  and  Legacies 
Depreciation  Reserve 
Reserves 

Appropriations  Payable 

Less,  Payable  out  of  future  income 
— United  States 

Unappropriated  Income — British  Do¬ 
minions  and  Colonies 


$8,329,603 
3,3 16,021 


$135,336,869 

23,968,342 

7,413,008 


5,013,582 

1,281,719 


+  $193,332 

+  317,542 


+  2,155,575 
-  340,449 


$I73,°I3,52o  +  $2,326,000 


The  holdings  of  U.  S.  Government  bonds  continued  to  de¬ 
cline;  they  are  now  just  under  50%  of  total  assets  compared  to 
59.1%  a  year  earlier  and  the  maximum  of  65.9%  on  September 
30,  1945.  Other  bonds  increased  to  20.6%  from  12.8%  in  1948. 
There  was  a  slight  decline  in  preferred  stocks  to  7.5%  and  a 
slight  increase  in  common  stocks  to  18.0%.  The  volume  of  se- 
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curity  transactions  was  little  different  from  that  of  1948  which 
had  been  somewhat  larger  than  in  earlier  postwar  years. 

Marketable  securities,  at  book  values,  and  cash  are  96.5%  of 
the  Corporation’s  total  assets;  these  securities  at  the  year  end 
had  a  quoted  market  value  $9,060,000  greater  than  book  value. 
The  Depreciation  Reserve,  which  is  the  accumulated  net  gain 
on  capital  assets  since  the  establishment  of  the  Endowment, 
increased  during  the  year  by  $193,000  to  a  total  of  $23,968,000. 

Advances  to  The  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement 
of  Teaching  on  account  of  Carnegie  Foundation  Pensions  in¬ 
creased  $712,000  to  $3,893,000. 

Income  and  Appropriations 

(+)  Increase  or 
(— )  Decrease 
1948-49  from  1947-48 


Dividends  and  Interest  on  Securities 

$C, 868,6q6 

+ 

$168, <06 

Income  recovered  from  Reversionary  Interests 

H7,439 

+ 

H7,439 

$5,986,135 

+ 

$285,945 

Administration  Expenses 

400,373 

— 

84,891 

$5,585,762 

+ 

$370,836 

Transferred  to  Reserves 

792,416 

— 

27,687 

$4,793,346 

+ 

$398,523 

Appropriations 

Authorized  (excluding  those  deferred) 

3,781,783 

+ 

462,575 

Of  previous  year  deferred  for  payment  in  1948-49 

1,772,000 

+ 

967,500 

Excess  of  Appropriations  over  Income  for  the  year 

$760,437 

-$1,031,552 

Appropriations  not  required  or  refunded  during  the  year 

i55,3o8 

+ 

39,322 

Income  recovered  from  Reversionary  Interests 

1,695,117 

+ 

1,695,117 

Unappropriated  Income  brought  forward  from  1947-48 

2,144,710 

+ 

387,101 

Balance  unappropriated  and  carried  forward  to  1949-50 

$3,234,698 

+$1,089,988 

United  States 

$1,727,979 

+$1,230,437 

British  Dominions  and  Colonies 

$1,506,719 

— 

$140,449 

The  income  received  during  the  year  was  equal  to  a  return 
of  3.53%  on  the  investment  in  securities  at  the  year  end;  it  was 
3.43%  in  the  preceding  year. 


Reversionary  Interests 

A  change  in  the  method  of  handling  the  Corporation’s  rever¬ 
sionary  interests  in  three  trust  funds  administered  by  Home 
Trust  Co.  caused  adjustments  in  both  the  income  account  and 
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the  balance  sheet.  The  reversionary  interests  in  these  trusts,  a 
Pensions  Trust  established  by  Mr.  Carnegie  during  his  lifetime, 
an  Annuitants  Trust  set  up  under  Mr.  Carnegie’s  will,  and 
Carnegie  Hall  Pension  Trust  which  was  established  at  the  time 
of  the  sale  of  the  music  hall  real  estate  by  Mr.  Carnegie’s 
executors,  were  received  by  the  Corporation  as  part  of  its 
legacy  under  Mr.  Carnegie’s  will  at  agreed  valuations  actuar- 
ially  computed. 

As  various  beneficiaries  of  these  trusts  died,  payments  of 
principal  were  received  by  the  Corporation  and  applied  toward 
the  reduction  of  the  book  value  of  the  reversionary  interests. 
A  review  of  this  method  of  handling  such  funds  elicited  from 
Counsel  their  opinion  that  only  a  portion  of  such  payments  on 
account  of  the  various  trusts  should  be  credited  to  principal  and 
the  balance  to  income  and  that  the  respective  portions  to  be  so 
credited  should  be  determined  in  accordance  with  a  formula 
which  has  been  developed  by  the  Courts  in  connection  with 
private  trusts. 

The  application  of  this  formula  resulted  in  an  allocation  to 
income  account  of  $1,695,117  from  the  various  payments, 
aggregating  over  $6,000,000  that  had  been  received  from  Home 
Trust  Co.  prior  to  September  30,  1948.  This  sum  was  credited 
to  Appropriations  in  Excess  of  Income,  Payable  Out  of  Future 
Income.  Similarly,  from  payments  received  from  Home  Trust 
Co.  during  the  year  ended  September  30,  1949,  $117,439  was 
allocated  to  income  of  that  year. 

These  transfers  to  income  accounts  were  offset  by  increasing 
the  capital  values  of  the  reversionary  interests  which  now  repre¬ 
sent  the  Corporation’s  expectancy  in  the  remainders  of  the 
various  trusts  that  are  still  in  operation.  They  are,  as  shown  in 
the  balance  sheet,  Pensions  Trust  $170,229,  Annuitants  Trust 
$1,634,073,  and  Carnegie  Hall  Pension  Trust  $24,295.  The 
various  computations  involved  in  these  complicated  adjust¬ 
ments  have  been  checked  by  the  Corporation’s  auditors. 
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Audit 

As  required  by  the  By-Laws,  the  accounts  of  the  Corporation 
have  been  audited  by  independent  public  accountants,  Messrs. 
Price,  Waterhouse  &  Co.,  whose  opinion  appears  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  page. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

C.  Herbert  Lee, 

Treasurer 


Price,  Waterhouse  &  Co. 


56  Pine  Street 

New  York,  November  14,  1949 


To  the  Board  of  Trustees, 

Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York: 

We  have  made  an  examination  of  the  balance  sheet  of  the 
Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York  as  at  September  30,  1949 
and  the  related  statements  of  income,  expenses  and  appropria¬ 
tions  for  the  year  then  ended  and  other  supporting  schedules 
included  in  the  Treasurer’s  report.  In  connection  therewith,  we 
have  examined  accounting  records  of  the  Corporation  (which 
are  maintained  generally  on  a  cash  basis)  and  other  supporting 
evidence  and  have  obtained  confirmation  of  the  cash  and  secur¬ 
ity  investments  by  certificates  from  the  depositaries  or  by  in¬ 
spection.  Our  examination  was  made  in  accordance  with  gen¬ 
erally  accepted  auditing  standards  and  included  all  procedures 
which  we  considered  necessary  in  the  circumstances. 

During  the  year  the  Corporation  changed  its  method  of 
accounting  for  Reversionary  Interests  in  certain  trust  funds 
administered  by  Home  Trust  Co.  as  explained  more  fully  on 
pages  66  and  67  of  the  Treasurer’s  Report.  This  change  in 
method  resulted  in  credits  to  Appropriations  in  Excess  of 
Income,  Payable  Out  of  Future  Income  of  $1,695,117,  repre¬ 
senting  the  income  portion  of  amounts  recovered  from  such 
trusts  prior  to  September  30,  1948,  and  a  credit  of  $117,439 
to  Income  Account  representing  the  income  portion  of  Rever¬ 
sionary  Interests  recovered  during  the  current  year. 

In  our  opinion,  the  accompanying  financial  statements  and 
schedules,  together  with  the  notes  thereto,  present  fairly  the 
position  of  the  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York  at  September 
30,  1949  and  its  income,  expenses  and  appropriations  for  the 
year  then  ended. 

Price,  Waterhouse  &  Co. 
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Exhibit  I 


BALANCE  SHEET 
September  30,  1949 


ASSETS 

Securities,  at  Book  Amounts 
(Schedule  A  and  Note  1) 

Bonds 

U.  S.  Government 
Other 
Stocks 
Preferred 
Common 


$86,480,613 

35.701.727 

12.973.728 
31,244,256 


Total  (Quoted  market  value  $175,460,165) 

Reversionary  Interests 
Annuitants  Trusts 
Pension  Trusts 
Carnegie  Hall  Pension  Trusts 

Cash 

Other  Assets 

Carnegie  Foundation — Advances  on  pensions  (Note  2) 
Home  Trust  Co.,  Capital  Stock  (appraised  value  at  date 
of  acquisition) 

Carnegie  House  Properties  (nominal  value) 


$166,400,324 


$1,634,073 

170,229 

24,295 

1,828,597 

557,403 

$3,893,000 

334,195 

1 

4,227,1 96 


$173,013,520 


Notes 

1.  Investments  in  securities  are  carried  generally  at  cost  if  purchased,  or  at  quoted  market 
value  at  dates  of  receipt  if  acquired  by  gift. 
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BALANCE  SHEET 
September  30,  1949 


Exhibit  I 


Endowment 

Legacies 


FUNDS,  RESERVES  AND  LIABILITIES 

$125,000,000 

10,336,869 


Depreciation  Reserve  (Note  3) 

Reserves 

Carnegie  Foundation — Pensions  (Note  2) 
Professors’  Annuities 


$5,155,000 

2,258,008 


Appropriations 


British  Dominions  United 
and  Colonies  States 


Current 

Authorized  and  payable  from  in¬ 
come  received  prior  to  Septem¬ 
ber  30,  1949  $307,170  $2,753,433 


Deferred 

Authorized  and  payable  from  in¬ 
come  of  the  fiscal  year  ending 


September  30,  1950 

$75,000 

$1,782,000 

1951 

50,000 

1,237,000 

1952 

50,000 

1,075,000 

1953 

50,000 

950,000 

$225,000 

$5,044,000 

Totals  (See  page  62) 

$532,170 

$7,797,433 

$3,060,603 


5,269,000 


$135,336,869 

23,968,342 


7,413,008 


8,329,603 


Less 

Appropriations  in  Excess  of  Income  to  Date, 

Payable  Out  of  Future  Income,  United  States  (Exhibit  II)  3,316,021 

Unappropriated  Income,  British  Dominions  and  Colonies  (Exhibit  III)  1,281,719 

$173,013,520 


2.  This  reserve  is  to  provide  for  the  commitment  to  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  Teaching  to  advance  amounts  as  needed  over  the  period  from  1943  to  1967  to 
a  total  not  to  exceed  $15,000,000.  To  September  30,  1949,  $3,893,000  has  been  advanced 
to  the  Foundation. 

3.  Depreciation  Reserve  consists  of  accumulated  net  profits  on  sales  and  redemption  of 
securities.  This  reserve  is  to  provide  for  possible  losses  from  sale  or  redemption  of  securities 
and  loss  of  premiums  in  lieu  of  amortization. 
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Exhibit  II 


UNITED  STATES 

STATEMENT  OF  INCOME,  EXPENSES  AND  APPROPRIATIONS 
For  the  Year  Ended  September  30,  1949 
AND  APPROPRIATIONS  PAYABLE  OUT  OF  FUTURE  INCOME 


Income 

Dividends  and  interest  on  securities  (Schedule  A)  $5,445,474 

Income  portion  of  Reversionary  Interests  recovered  during  the 
year*  117,439 

Administration  Expenses  (Schedule  C) 

Net  Income 
Transfers  to  reserves 

Carnegie  Foundation — Pensions  $700,000 

Professors’  Annuities  92,416 


Balance  of  income  available  for  appropriation 
Appropriations  of  current  income 

Authorized  during  current  year  (see  page  59)  $3,253,516 

Authorized  during  prior  years  1,697,000 


Excess  of  appropriations  authorized  over  income  for  the 
year  ended  September  30,  1949 


$5,562,913 

370,373 

$5/192,540 


792,416 

$4,400,124 


4,950,516 

$550,392 


Appropriations  in  excess  of  income  to  October  1,  1948 

($6,193,458  less  $1,697,000  payable  from  income  of  the  year 
ended  September  30,  1949) 

Add 

Excess  of  appropriations  authorized  over  income  for  the  year 
ended  September  30,  1949,  as  above  $550,392 

Deferred  appropriations  authorized  during  the  year  ended 
September  30,  1949  payable  from  income  of  the  year  ending 
September  30,  1950  (see  page  59)  300,000 


Less 

Income  portion  of  Reversionary  Interests  recovered  prior  to 


September  30,  1948*  $1,695,117 

Adjustments  of  appropriations 

Not  required  24,428 

Refunds  48,324 

Transferred  to  British  Dominions  and  Colonies  in  accordance 
with  Resolution  B2298  250,000 

Recovery  on  Housing  Improvement  Fund  12,960 


$4,496,458 


850,392 

$5,346,850 


Appropriations  authorized  in  excess  of  income  to  September 
30,  1949  payable  out  of  future  income 


2,030,829 

$3,316,021 


*Adjustment  required  to  restate  amount  receivable  for  Reversionary  Interests.  See  Treas¬ 
urer’s  Report,  pages  66-67. 
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Exhibit  III 


BRITISH  DOMINIONS  AND  COLONIES 
STATEMENT  OF  INCOME,  EXPENSES  AND  APPROPRIATIONS 
For  the  Year  Ended  September  30,  1949 
AND  UNAPPROPRIATED  INCOME 


Income  (Schedule  A) 

$423,222 

Administration  expenses  (Schedule  C) 

30,000 

Appropriations  of  current  income 

Authorized  during  current  year  (see  page  62) 

$528,267 

$393,222 

Authorized  during  prior  years 

75,000 

Excess  of  appropriations  authorized  over  income  for  the 
year  ended  September  30,  1949 

603,267 

$210,045 

Balance  of  unappropriated  income,  October  1,  1948 
($1,622,168  and  $75,000  payable  from  income  of  the  year  ended 
September  30,  1949) 

$1,697,168 

Add 

Appropriations  not  required 

19,596 

Less 

Excess  of  appropriations  authorized  over  income  for  the  year, 
as  above 

$210,045 

$1,716,764 

Deferred  appropriations  authorized  during  the  year  ended 
September  30,  1949  payable  during  the  year  ending 


September  30,  1950 

$75,000 

1951 

50,000 

1952 

50,000 

1953 

50,000 

225,000 

435,045 

Balance,  September  30,  1949,  of  unappropriated  income  $1,281,719 
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Schedule  B 


STATEMENT  OF  SECURITIES 
As  of  September  30,  1949 


Bonds 

U.  S.  Government 
Treasury 

2}4s,  March  15,  1952-54 
2^s,  March  15,  1956-58 
2>^s,  June  15,  1962-67 
2>^s,  Dec.  15,  1963-68 
2^s,  June  15,  1964-69 
2}4s,  Dec.  15,  1964-69 
2j4s,  June  15,  1967-72 
2j^s,  Dec.  15,  1967-72 
2j4s,  June  15,  1952-55 
2j<s,  June  15,  1959-62 
2s,  Sept.  15,  1950-52 
2s,  Sept.  15,  1951-53 
2s,  June  15,  1952-54 
Certificates  of  Indebtedness 
lj<s,  Ser.  G,  Oct.  1,  1949 
Savings* 

2j^s,  Ser.  G,  April  1, 1954  (Registered) 
2>4s,  Ser.  G,  July  1,  1954  (Registered) 
2j^s,  Ser.  G,  Jan.  1,  1955  (Registered) 
2}4s,  Ser.  G,  Jan.  1,  1956  (Registered) 
2}4s,  Ser.  G,  Jan.  1,  1957  (Registered) 
2yZs,  Ser.  G,  Jan.  1,  1958  (Registered) 
2j^s,  Ser.  G,  Feb.  1, 1959  (Registered) 
2j£s,  Ser.  G,  June  1, 1960  (Registered) 
2j4s,  Ser.  G,  July  1, 1960  (Registered) 
2>£s,  Ser.  G,  Jan.  1, 1961  (Registered) 
Treasury 

2j^s,  Investment  Ser.  A,  Oct.  1,  1965 
(Registered) 

Totals 


Book 

Market 

Par 

Amount 

Value 

$6,640,000 

$6,865,361 

$6,851,650 

750,000 

774,805 

796,172 

10,000,000 

10,018,292 

10,512,500 

3,000,000 

3,000,000 

3,135,000 

3,600,000 

3,622,988 

3,747,375 

3,050,000 

3,054,110 

3,171,047 

5,000,000 

5,046,882 

5,150,000 

16,050,000 

16,192,038 

16,531,500 

8,000,000 

8,114,722 

8,212,500 

20,000,000 

20,132,031 

20,562,500 

2,000,000 

2,001,766 

2,017,500 

3,100,000 

3,107,122 

3,151,344 

2,125,000 

2,125,383 

2,168,164 

475,000 

475,113 

475,143 

50,000 

50,000 

50,000 

50,000 

50,000 

50,000 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

900,000 

900,000 

900,000 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

250,000 

250,000 

250,000 

$85,740,000 

$86,480,613 

$88,432,39 5 

*  Market  values  shown  are  maturity  values  rather  than  redemption  values  at  Sep¬ 
tember  30,  1949. 
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STATEMENT  OF  SECURITIES 


Bonds 

American  &  Foreign  Power  Co.,  Inc., 

Deb.  5s,  March  1,  2030 
American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co., 

Deb.  3^s,  Dec.  1,  1973 
Conv.  Deb.  3p6s,  June  20,  1959 
Deb.  2^s,  June  1,  1987 
Conv.  Deb.  2^s,  Dec.  15,  1957 
Deb.  2j^s,  Oct.  1,  1975 
Deb.  2j^s,  Aug.  1,  1980 
Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation, 

Cons.  S.  F.  2j^s,  Ser.  I,  July  15,  1970 
Buffalo  Niagara  Electric  Corporation, 

1st  2j^s,  Nov.  1,  1975 
Carolina,  Clinchfield  &  Ohio  Ry.  Co., 

1st  4s,  Ser.  A,  Sept.  1,  1965 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Ry.  Co., 

Ref.  &  Imp.  3j£s,  Ser.  D,  May  1,  1996 
Ref.  &  Imp.  3j£s,  Ser.  E,  Aug.  1,  1996 
Chicago,  Milwaukee,  St.  Paul  &  Pacific  R.R. 

Co., 

Eq.  Tr.  Ctfs.  lpis,  Ser.  Z,  Jan.  1, 1956 
Eq.  Tr.  Ctfs.  1  }is,  Ser.  Z,  Jan.  1, 1957 
Eq.  Tr.  Ctfs.  l^s,  Ser.  Z,  July  1, 1957 
Chicago  &  North  Western  Ry.  Co., 

2nd  Eq.  Tr.  Ctfs.  2j^s,  Aug.  1, 1959 
2nd  Eq.  Tr.  Ctfs.  2j4s,  Aug.  1, 1960 
C.  I.  T.  Financial  Corporation, 

Notes  2j^s,  Nov.  1,  1953  (Registered) 
Notes  2^s,  Nov.  1,  1954  (Registered) 
Notes  2j<s,  Nov.  1,  1955  (Registered) 
Notes  2^4 s,  Nov.  1,  1956  (Registered) 
Commonwealth  Edison  Co., 

1st  3s,  Ser.  L,  Feb.  1,  1977 
S.  F.  Deb.  3s,  April  1,  1999 
Connecting  Ry.  Co., 

1st  4s,  March  15,  1951 
Consolidated  Edison  Co.  of  New  York,  Inc., 
Conv.  Deb.  3s,  June  1,  1963 
1st  &  Ref.  3s,  Ser.  D,  Nov.  1,  1972 
1st  &  Ref.  2^s,  Ser.  C,  June  1,  1972 
Deere  &  Co., 

Deb.  2^s,  April  1,  1965 
Detroit  Edison  Co., 

Gen.  &  Ref.  2j£s,  Ser.  I,  Sept.  1,  1982 


Book 

Market 

Par 

Amount 

Value 

$323,000 

$328,361 

$279,395 

1,000,000 

1,016,100 

1,060,000 

750,000 

800,825 

839,063 

275,000 

279,: 875 

279,125 

800,000 

854,260 

861,000 

550,000 

551,375 

547,938 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

991,250 

275,000 

279,813 

275,688 

225,000 

229,635 

228,938 

182,000 

186,681 

195,650 

153,000 

152,519 

154,148 

137,000 

140,316 

139,740 

100,000 

97,892 

99,280 

75,000 

72,936 

74,123 

75,000 

72,838 

73,800 

190,000 

188,745 

188,765 

210,000 

207,493 

207,522 

500,000 

500,000 

500,000 

500,000 

500,000 

500,000 

500,000 

500,000 

500,000 

500,000 

500,000 

500,000 

250,000 

260,625 

267,188 

335,000 

344,613 

350,075 

125,000 

139,219 

127,188 

250,000 

263,475 

280,000 

290,000 

293,045 

304,863 

275,000 

280,500 

279,813 

350,000 

357,000 

358,750 

275,000 

278,094 

278,781 
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Bonds 

Food  Machinery  Corporation, 

S.  F.  Deb.  20s,  March  15,  1962 
General  Electric  Credit  Corporation, 

Notes  20s,  Nov.  1,  1951  (Registered) 
Notes  20s,  Nov.  1,  1952  (Registered) 
Notes  20%,  Nov.  1,  1953  (Registered) 
Notes  20s,  Nov.  1,  1954  (Registered) 
Household  Finance  Corporation, 

S.  F.  Deb.  20,s,  July  1,  1970 
Illinois  Central  R.  R.  Co., 

F.q.  Tr.  Ctfs.  20s,  Ser.  BB,  Jan.  1, 1957 
Eq.  Tr.  Ctfs.  2>^s,  Ser.  BB,  Jan.  1, 1958 
Eq.  Tr.  Ctfs.  20s,  Ser.  DD,  May  1, 1958 
Eq.  Tr.  Ctfs.  20s,  Ser.  BB,  July  1, 1958 
Eq.  Tr.  Ctfs.  20s,  Ser.  DD,  May  1, 1959 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  & 
Development, 

3s,  July  15,  1972 
Metropolitan  Edison  Co., 

1st  20s,  Nov.  1,  1974 
Minnesota  Mining  &  Manufacturing  Co., 

S.  F.  Deb.  20s,  Oct.  1,  1967 
Minnesota  Power  &  Light  Co., 

1st  30s,  Sept.  1,  1975 
New  England  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co., 
Deb.  3s,  Oct.  1,  1982 
New  York  Central  R.  R.  Co., 

Eq.  Tr.  Ctfs.  20s,  Aug.  15,  1957 
New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  R.  R. 
Co., 

Eq.  Tr.  Ctfs.  20s,  Nov.  1,  1959 
Eq.  Tr.  Ctfs.  2s,  May  1,  1962 
New  York  Power  &  Light  Corporation, 

1st  20s,  March  1,  1975 
New  York  Steam  Corporation,  • 

1st  30s,  July  1,  1963 
New  York  Telephone  Co., 

Ref.  20s,  Ser.  D,  July  15,  1982 
Northern  Pacific  Ry.  Co., 

Eq.  Tr.  Ctfs.  20s,  March  15,  1957 
Eq.  Tr.  Ctfs.  20s,  March  15,  1960 
Eq.  Tr.  Ctfs.  20s,  June  15,  1960 
Northern  States  Power  Co., 

1st  20s,  Oct.  1,  1975 
Oklahoma  Gas  &  Electric  Co., 

1st  20s,  Feb.  1,  1975 

Oregon-Washington  R.  R.  &  Navigation 
Co., 

Ref.  3s,  Ser.  A,  Oct.  1,  1960 


Book 

Market 

Par 

Amount 

Value 

$350,000 

$353,062 

$350,875 

500,000 

500,000 

500,000 

500,000 

500,000 

500,000 

500,000 

500,000 

500,000 

500,000 

500,000 

500,000 

425,000 

427,550 

427,656 

200,000 

197,642 

200,660 

100,000 

98,206 

99,620 

121,000 

119,393 

120,068 

100,000 

97,910 

99,210 

66,000 

64,736 

64,878 

766,000 

766,000 

784,671 

250,000 

253,437 

259,688 

275,000 

277,063 

283,594 

285,000 

293,725 

299,250 

330,000 

335,362 

344,438 

285,000 

280,572 

271,491 

225,000 

220,438 

224,010 

250,000 

237,518 

231,425 

325,000 

332,281 

330,281 

225,000 

238,781 

237,094 

400,000 

408,594 

403,500 

275,000 

275,499 

277,338 

80,000 

79,309 

79,080 

170,000 

167,387 

168,011 

350,000 

357,192 

355,688 

300,000 

305,215 

301,500 

607,000 

627,032 

637,350 
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STATEMENT  OF  SECURITIES 


Bonds 

Pacific  Fruit  Express  Co., 

Eq.  Tr.  Ctfs.  2}is,  Ser.  J,  Feb.  1,  1955 
(Registered) 

Eq.  Tr.  Ctfs.  2^s,  Ser.  J,  Feb.  1,  1956 
(Registered) 

Eq.  Tr.  Ctfs.  2^s,  Ser.  J,  Feb.  1,  1957 
(Registered) 

Eq.  Tr.  Ctfs.  2^s,  Ser.  J,  Feb.  1,  1958 
(Registered) 

Eq.  Tr.  Ctfs.  2^s,  Ser.  J,  Feb.  1,  1959 
(Registered) 

Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co., 

1st  &  Ref.  3s,  Ser.  L,  June  1,  1974 
1st  &  Ref.  3s,  Ser.  M,  Dec.  1,  1979 
1st  &  Ref.  2^ss,  Ser.  Q,  Dec.  1, 1980 
Pacific  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co., 

Deb.  3j4s,  Oct.  1,  1987 
Deb.  2J/&S,  Oct.  1,  1986 
Panhandle  Eastern  Pipe  Line  Co., 

Deb.  2j<s,  May  1,  1959 
Deb.  2><s,  May  1,  1960 
Deb.  2j^s,  May  1,  1961 
Pennsylvania  R.  R.  Co., 

Eq.  Tr.  Ctfs.  2^s,  Ser.  V,  Nov.  1, 1955 
Eq.  Tr.  Ctfs.  2j4ss,  Ser.  S,  July  1, 1962 
Philadelphia  Electric  Co., 

1st  &  Ref.  2y&s,  Feb.  1,  1978 
1st  &  Ref.  2^4s,  Nov.  1,  1967 
Public  Service  Co.  of  Indiana,  Inc., 

1st  3j4ss,  Ser.  F,  Sept.  1,  1975 
Public  Service  Co.  of  Oklahoma, 

1st  2^s,  Ser.  A,  July  1,  1975 
Reynolds  Tobacco  Co.,  R.  J., 

Deb.  3s,  Oct.  1,  1973 
St.  Louis-San  Francisco  Ry.  Co., 

Eq.  Tr.  Ctfs.  2^s,  Ser.  A,  Jan.  15, 1957 
Shell  Caribbean  Petroleum  Co., 

4s,  Oct.  1,  1968  (Registered) 

Skelly  Oil  Co., 

Deb.  2#s,  July  1,  1965 
Southern  Pacific  R.  R.  Co., 

Eq.  Tr.  Ctfs.  2j^s,  Ser.  Z,  Jan.  1, 1956 
Eq.  Tr.  Ctfs.  2j4ss,  Ser.  Z,  Jan.  1, 1957 
Eq.  Tr.  Ctfs.  2s,  Ser.  V,  Aug.  1, 1956 
Eq.  Tr.  Ctfs.  2s,  Ser.  V,  Aug.  1, 1957 


Par 

Book 

Amount 

Market 

Value 

$350,000 

$353,872 

$362,320 

350,000 

353,340 

362,355 

300,000 

302,150 

310,080 

300,000 

301,191 

309,030 

350,000 

350,000 

360,185 

250,000 

575,000 

275,000 

260,000 

622,281 

271,344 

262,500 

604,469 

281,875 

295,000 

330,000 

298,688 

340,725 

308,275 

336,188 

143,000 

132,000 

167,000 

138,914 

127,068 

161,795 

141,570 

130,020 

162,825 

250,000 

200,000 

252,946 

191,901 

254,950 

188,700 

275,000 

273,000 

272,938 

274,883 

287,031 

281,873 

245,000 

251,027 

257,250 

225,000 

230,387 

228,375 

500,000 

518,038 

526,875 

80,000 

79,685 

82,664 

5,000,000 

5,000,000 

5,000,000 

370,000 

376,475 

377,400 

250,000 

250,000 

105,000 

170,000 

247,828 

246,566 

103,728 

166,985 

251,825 

251,250 

105,000 

168,776 

8o 
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Bonds 

Par 

Book 

Amount 

Market 

Value 

Southern  Ry.  Co., 

Eq.  Tr.  Ctfs.  2}4s,  Ser.  RR,  June  15, 
1958 

$125,000 

$125,810 

$127,450 

Eq.  Tr.  Ctfs.  2}4s,  Ser.  RR,  Dec.  15, 
1958 

125,000 

125,573 

127,575 

Eq.  Tr.  Ctfs.  2^s,  Ser.  QQ,  April  1, 
1958 

100,000 

98,999 

100,960 

Eq.  Tr.  Ctfs.  2yis,  Ser.  QQ,  Oct.  1, 1958 

150,000 

148,425 

151,515 

Southwestern  Bell  Telephone  Co., 

Deb.  2^s,  Oct.  1,  1985 

150,000 

157,781 

151,313 

Standard  Oil  Co.  (N.  J.), 

Deb.  2^s,  July  15, 1974  (Registered) 

500,000 

502,500 

510,625 

Deb.  2^s,  July  15, 1974 

350,000 

351,750 

357,438 

Deb.  lyis,  May  15, 1971 

500,000 

479,831 

487,500 

Swift  &  Co., 

Deb.  2yis,  Jan.  1,  1972 

125,000 

125,625 

125,625 

Tennessee  Gas  &  Transmission  Co., 

1st  2y^s,  April  1,  1966 

220,000 

223,300 

219,450 

Texas  Electric  Service  Co., 

1st  2Hs,  March  1,  1975 

285,000 

287,850 

288,563 

Transcontinental  Gas  Pipe  Line  Corporation, 
6%  Interim  Notes,  May  1,  1951  (5,000 
units) 

250,000 

264,063 

330,625 

United  Biscuit  Co.  of  America, 

Deb.  2^s,  April  1,  1966 

135,000 

137,888 

137,194 

United  New  Jersey  R.  R.  &  Canal  Co., 

1st  3>^s,  March  1,  1951 

206,000 

174,225 

209,605 

Virginia  Electric  &  Power  Co., 

1st  &  Ref.  2^s,  Ser.  E,  March  1, 1975 

275,000 

279,813 

279,813 

West  Penn  Power  Co., 

1st  3}4s,  Ser.  I,  Jan.  1,  1966 

325,000 

344,775 

346,938 

1st  3s,  Ser.  L,  May  1,  1974 

275,000 

288,625 

288,750 

Totals  $35,336,000 

$35,701,727 

$36,028,059 

Totals,  Bonds  $121,076,000 

$122,182,340 

$124,460,454 

Prefeired  Stocks 

Shares 

*■  Book 
Amount 

Market 
V alue 

Aluminum  Co.  of  America,  (cum.)  $3.75 

2,300 

$244,239 

$224,250 

American  Brake  Shoe  Co.,  (conv.  cum.)  4% 

1,100 

110,000 

110,138 

Appalachian  Electric  Power  Co.,  (cum.)  4 p2% 

1,859 

212,151 

201,237 

Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Ry.  Co., 
(non-cum.)  5% 

3,000 

271,487 

307,125 

Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation,  (cum.)  7% 

2,500 

300,156 

334,688 

Borg-Warner  Corporation,  (cum.)  3)4% 

1,400 

144,260 

135,625 

Buffalo  Niagara  Electric  Corporation, 

(cum.)  3.60% 

3,300 

339,405 

305,250 
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Preferred  Stocks 

Shares 

Book 

Amount 

Market 

Value 

Cleveland  Electric  Illuminating  Co., 

(cum.)  $4.50 

3,5(30 

$388,055 

$385,000 

Commonwealth  &  Southern  Corporation, 

(cum.)  $6. 

2,200 

265,207 

295,354 

235,950 

Connecticut  Light  &  Power  Co.,  (cum.)  $2. 

5,5pO 

283,250 

Consolidated  Gas  Electric  Light  &  Power  Co. 
of  Baltimore,  (cum.)  “BV  4 }4°/o 

1,400 

165,322 

157,850 

Consumers  Power  Co.,  (cum.)  $4.50 

2,400 

273,125 

259,800 

Corn  Products  Refining  Co.,  (cum.)  7% 

800 

156,025 

148,000 

Dayton  Power  &  Light  Co.,  (cum.)  “A”  3.75% 

2,200 

220,000 

215,050 

Du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  E.  I.,  (cum.)  $4.50 

2,100 

256,840 

258,300 

Duquesne  Light  Co.,  1st  (cum.)  5% 

1,840 

209,580 

209,300 

217,925 

El  Paso  Natural  Gas  Co.,  (cum.)  4.10% 

2,300 

250,700 

General  Foods  Corporation,  (cum.)  $3.50 

3,200 

321,600 

318,800 

General  Mills,  Inc.,  (cum.)  5% 

1,000 

127,137 

127,375 

General  Motors  Corporation,  (cum.)  $5. 

10,000 

1,003,879 

1,268,750 

Grant  Co.,  W.  T.,  (cum.) 

1,800 

180,316 

179,550 

Hartford  Electric  Light  Co.,  (cum.)  3.90% 

2,200 

110,000 

113,300 

International  Harvester  Co.,  (cum.)  7% 

1,180 

221,691 

210,040 

International  Nickel  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd., 

(cum.)  7% 

1,350 

184,133 

184,275 

Kansas  City  Power  &  Light  Co.,  (cum.)  4% 

800 

79,379 

83,500 

Kansas  Power  &  Light  Co.,  (cum.) 

2,300 

257,017 

241,500 

Monongahela  Power  Co.,  (cum.)  4.40% 

2,750 

306,794 

268,125 

National  Biscuit  Co.,  (cum.)  7% 

1,000 

178,892 

183,000 

New  York  Power  &  Light  Corporation, 

(cum.)  3.90% 

3,300 

343,200 

324,225 

New  York  State  Electric  &  Gas  Corporation, 
(cum.)  3.75% 

2,700 

265,725 

247,050 

Niagara  Hudson  Power  Corporation, 

1st  (cum.)  5% 

4,400 

478,524 

446,600 

2nd  (cum.)  5% 

800 

76,796 

77,800 

Northern  States  Power  Co.  (Minn.), 

(cum.)  $3.60 

2,000 

205,500 

184,000 

Ohio  Edison  Co.,  (cum.)  4.40% 

1,100 

122,735 

116,600 

Ohio  Power  Co.,  (cum.)  4^% 

1,300 

148,830 

144,300 

Ohio  Public  Service  Co.,  (cum.)  3.90% 

2,800 

287,350 

254,800 

Panhandle  Eastern  Pipe  Line  Co.,  (cum.)  4% 

2,200  * 

228,800 

221,100 

Pennsylvania  Power  &  Light  Co.,  (cum.)  4^% 

1,100 

124,614 

114,538 

Philadelphia  Electric  Co., 

(cum.)  4.30% 

1,250 

125,000 

135,938 

(cum.)  3.80% 

2,100 

215,670 

214,988  * 

Public  Service  Co.  of  Colorado,  (cum.)  4^4% 

2,200 

220,000 

224,125 

Public  Service  Co.  of  Oklahoma,  (cum.)  4% 

1,500 

154,125 

142,125 
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Preferred  Stocks 

Shares 

Book 

Amount 

Market 

Value 

Pure  Oil  Co.,  (cum.)  5% 

2,900 

$234,051 

$312,113 

Reynolds  Tobacco  Co.,  R.  J.,  (cum.)  3.60% 

2,200 

219,300 

207,900 

Scott  Paper  Co.,  (cum.)  $3.40 

1,430 

147,237 

135,850 

Scovill  Manufacturing  Co.,  (conv.  cum.)  4.30% 

1,560 

156,481 

158,730 

Smith  &  Sons  Carpet  Co.,  Alexander, 

(cum.) 

410 

42,230 

35,875 

South  Carolina  Electric  &  Gas  Co.,  (cum.)  5% 

3,300 

173,468 

172,838 

Southern  California  Edison  Co.,  (cum.)  4.32% 

6,200 

178,350 

164,300 

Sterling  Drug  Incorporated,  (cum.)  3^% 

3,300 

338,506 

326,700 

Tide  Water  Associated  Oil  Co.,  (cum.)  $3.75 

1,320 

133,429 

139,095 

Union  Electric  Co.  of  Missouri,  (cum.)  $4.50 

1,300 

148,782 

144,625 

U.  S.  Steel  Corporation,  (cum.)  7% 

3,500 

484,552 

472,500 

Virginia  Electric  &  Power  Co.,  (cum.)  $5. 

1,900 

230,734 

220,400 

West  Penn  Power  Co.,  (cum.)  4 }4% 

1,700 

195,895 

188,913 

Westinghouse  Electric  Corporation, 

(cum.)  “B”  3.80% 

2,200 

221,100 

224,125 

Totals,  Preferred  Stocks 

129,249 

$12,973,728 

$12,919,106 

Book 

Market 

Common  Stocks 

Shares 

Amount 

Value 

Allied  Chemical  &  Dye  Corporation 

3,600 

$648,112 

$669,600 

American  Brake  Shoe  Co. 

9,500 

391,268 

296,875 

American  Can  Co. 

5,500 

525,712 

533,500 

American  Gas  &  Electric  Co. 

9,100 

364,370 

424,288 

American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co. 

4,200 

646,142 

596,925 

American  Viscose  Corporation 

5,300 

307,866 

331,250 

Anderson,  Clayton  &  Co. 

6,600 

268,856 

341,550 

Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Ry.  Co. 

2,500 

273,010 

241,250 

Bankers  Trust  Co. 

6,400 

271,330 

266,400 

Bendix  Aviation  Corporation 

5,900 

165,200 

177,738 

Caterpillar  Tractor  Co. 

17,600 

508,876 

563,200 

Chemical  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 

6,500 

278,125 

266,500 

Chrysler  Corporation 

11,600 

361,988 

609,000 

Cleveland  Electric  Illuminating  Co. 

9,000 

342,314 

358,875 

Columbia  Gas  System,  Inc. 

25,000 

350,758 

293,750 

Commonwealth  Edison  Co. 

19,000 

545,112 

541,500 

Consolidated  Edison  Co.  of  New  York,  Inc. 

10,000 

444,102 

271,250 

Continental  Oil  Co. 

10,000 

369,320 

620,000 

Dayton  Power  &  Light  Co. 

11,000 

313,178 

320,375 

Du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  E.  I. 

18,800 

810,565 

1,001,100 

Eastman  Kodak  Co. 

11,000 

288,908 

478,500 

El  Paso  Natural  Gas  Co. 

21,000 

462,730 

540,750 

First  National  Bank  (Boston,  Mass.) 

2,000 

103,319 

94,500 

General  Electric  Co. 

30,400 

993,260 

1,128,600 

General  Foods  Corporation 

9,000 

374,720 

398,250 

General  Motors  Corporation 

23,600 

1,035,780 

1,486,800 
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STATEMENT  OF  SECURITIES 


Book 

Common  Stocks 

Shares 

Amount 

General  Public  Utilities  Corporation 

13,200 

$255,000 

Goodrich  Co.,  B.  F. 

6,000 

362,521 

Guaranty  Trust  Co.  of  New  York 

1,300 

364,799 

Gulf  Oil  Corporation 

12,900 

597,783 

Hudson  Bay  Mining  &  Smelting  Co.,  Ltd. 

17,000 

407,278 

Hugoton  Production  Co. 

3,500 

47,469 

Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Co. 

4,600 

203,039 

Illinois  Power  Co. 

12,000 

357,234 

Ingersoll-Rand  Co. 

12,000 

593,425 

Inland  Steel  Co. 

10,900 

361.305 

International  Harvester  Co. 

13,500 

242,740 

International  Nickel  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd. 

17,600 

534,953 

Johns-Manville  Corporation 

11,100 

241,011 

Kansas  Power  &  Light  Co. 

10,000 

156,250 

Kennecott  Copper  Corporation 

19,300 

552,311 

Kresge  Co.,  S.  S. 

16,200 

403,849 

Libbey-Owens-Ford  Glass  Co. 

4,000 

146,866 

Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Co. 

8,800 

719,067 

Middle  South  Utilities,  Inc. 

12,600 

173,940 

Monsanto  Chemical  Co. 

6,600 

181,530 

Murphy  Co.,  G.  C. 

7,800 

324,627 

National  Lead  Co. 

13,800 

226,320 

National  Steel  Corporation 

2,700 

201,882 

New  Jersey  Zinc  Co. 

4,000 

249,368 

Norfolk  &  Western  Ry.  Co. 

9,700 

506,090 

North  American  Co. 

40,000 

546,198 

Northern  Natural  Gas  Co. 

9,000 

309,812 

Owens-Illinois  Glass  Co. 

1,700 

92,534 

Panhandle  Eastern  Pipe  Line  Co. 

7,000 

323,132 

Penney  Co.,  Inc.,  J.  C. 

6,800 

190,714 

Phelps  Dodge  Corporation 

16,200 

437,365 

Phillips  Petroleum  Co. 

5,500 

268,753 

Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co. 

7,800 

152,771 

Procter  &  Gamble  Co. 

4,500 

255,895 

Reynolds  Tobacco  Co.,  R.  J.,  “B” 

16,500 

607,257 

St.  Joseph  Lead  Co. 

7,000 

410,566 

Scott  Paper  Co. 

1,800 

86,854 

Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co. 

18,500 

356,420 

Sherwin-Williams  Co. 

8,800 

375,515 

Sperry  Corporation 

5,900 

225,471 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California 

5,100 

353,303 

Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana) 

11,400 

407,178 

Market 

Value 

$204,600 

381,000 

354.250 
872,363 
675,750 

61,250 

356.500 

406.500 

814.500 
380,138 
366,188 

514.800 
463,425 

156.250 

887.800 
670,275 
213,000 
782,100 

215.775 
344,025 
376,350 

455.400 
219,375 
228,000 
469,238 
705,000 
313,875 

97,113 

406,000 

367,200 

684.450 

324.500 
276,900 
314,438 
647,625 

313.250 

108.450 
774,688 

554.400 
157,825 
348,075 

488.775 
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Common  Stocks 
Standard  Oil  Co.  (N.  J.) 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Ohio 
Superior  Oil  Co.  (California) 

Texas  Co. 

Texas  Gulf  Sulphur  Co. 

Timken  Roller  Bearing  Co. 
Underwood  Corporation 
Union  Carbide  &  Carbon  Corporation 
Union  Pacific  R.  R.  Co. 

United  Gas  Corporation 
United  Gas  Improvement  Co. 

U.  S.  Gypsum  Co. 

U.  S.  Pipe  &  Foundry  Co. 

U.  S.  Steel  Corporation 
Westinghouse  Electric  Corporation 
Weyerhaeuser  Timber  Co. 

Wisconsin  Electric  Power  Co. 

Totals,  Common  Stocks 


Book 

Market 

Shares 

Amount 

Value 

17,000 

$763,528 

$1,181,500 

8,100 

127,133 

207,563 

1,500 

318,420 

234,000 

8,000 

300,095 

485,000 

6,100 

314,642 

396,500 

4,300 

212,490 

162,325 

4,700 

291,500 

197,400 

25,000 

535,088 

990,625 

9,400 

453,704 

766,100 

18,200 

273,231 

320,775 

11,000 

257,025 

262,625 

4,400 

343,448 

431,200 

3,200 

164,733 

144,000 

6,000 

152,699 

141,750 

27,000 

636,990 

691,875 

7,500 

468,750 

485,625 

21,000 

375,464 

378,000 

901,100 

$31,244,256 

$38,080,605 

« 
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Schedule  C 


ADMINISTRATION  EXPENSES 
For  Year  Ended  September  30,  1949 


Salaries 

$203,338 

Insurance  and  Annuity  Contributions 

21,422 

Pensions 

4,097 

Custody  of  Securities  and  Safe  Rent 

20,749 

Auditing 

2,000 

Investment  Service 

36,000 

Legal  Services 

3,353 

Public  Relations  Service 

2,009 

Rent 

21,294 

Offices — Maintenance,  etc. 

9,701 

Office  Supplies 

3,315 

Telephone,  Telegraph  and  Postage 

Printing  and  Distribution 

5,572 

(a)  Annual  Report 

3,097 

(b)  Other  Publications 

3,359 

Study  of  Proposals 

4,121 

Travel 

6,941 

Trustees’  Expense 

250 

Miscellaneous,  including  entertainment 

Less 

8,172 

$358,790 

Charged  to  British  Dominions  and  Colonies 

Add 

30,000 

$328,790 

Carnegie  House  Properties,  Expenses 

41,583 

Total 

$370,373 
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